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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——.——— 
N answer to Lord Derby, last night, Lord Granville said some- 
thing of the position taken by the Government in replying to 
the American Note, and what he said seems to be in substantial 
harmony with the semi-official article in yesterday morning’s Daily 
Telegraph, on which we have remarked elsewhere. It would seem 
that the Government have at last really taken up a position from 
which they are pledged not to recede, and that a limit has been 
formally put to the repeated and large concessions of the 
negotiation. Had it been otherwise, had Lord Granville given 
any hope that we would discuss the indirect claims at Geneva 
ander any conditions whatever, we do not think the Government 
would have remained much longer in office. It is well to be good- 
tempered and not unyielding in small things, but it is not well to 
be pusillanimous, and still less to be forgetful of the great interests 
of neutrals for whom we appear in this coptroversy with the 
United States. It seems that we shall put in our Counter-case 
the 15th April,—the day appointed,—but on the explicit 
anderstanding that it is with no prejudice to the full independ- 
ence of either party to take its own line with reference to the 
indirect claims. We only hope, as we have elsewhere said, that 
we shall not be guilty,—as the organ of the Government, the 
Daily Telegraph, seems to think we shall,—of the inconsistency 
and folly of discussing the indirect claims before a tribunal whose 
ompetency to pronounce upon them we altogether reject. We 
cannot do so ‘‘ without prejudice,”—and great prejudice,—to our 
position ; just as no dying Protestant could ask for masses for his 
soul without prejudice,—and great prejudice,—to the sincerity of 
his Protestantism. 


Mr. Horsman raised on Wednesday in a new form the old 
question as to the authority of Parliament in relation to Treaties. 
He inquired of the Prime Minister ‘whether he can give an 
assurance to the House that, with reference to the Alabama 
Treaty, no new proposals shall be made or accepted by the 
British Government as binding on this country until they shall 
have been made known to Parliament, and an opportunity 
afforded for an expression of opinion upon them.” Mr. 
Gladstone in reply admitted that Parliament had a moral 
fight to be consulted on this matter if any alteration of 
the “spirit, aim, or direction of the policy of the Govern- 
ment” were under contemplation; but he declined entirely 
to give the pledge asked of him, denying that it would be 
basible to conduct negotiations at all if the assent of Par- 

ment were necessary to every new proposal, and asserting 
that it would clearly be far better to lodge the Treaty power 
#t once in a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
than to lodge it in such an incommensurable duality as that. 
Success in conducting a negotiation under such a dual authority 
Would be “entirely impossible.” The present system is open, of 
@ourse, to grave miscarriage, but on such a system miscarriage 
Would be simply inevitable. Mr. Gladstone is of course quite 
fight ; nor in the present case would the country have gained the 


Ment,—as a matter of fact, Parliament did read and discuss the 
y before it was ratified, and never discovered the flaw in it,— 
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indeed it would have been an advantage that the Treaty 


Mr. Horsman’s idea,— 
if it were his idea,—once carried out, would be the euthanasia of 
the Treaty-power. 


Sir Charles Dilke bronght forward his threatened motion on 
the Civil List on Tuesday in a very tedious speech, which we have 
analysed elsewhere. Its general drift was that savings to a great 
amount, upwards of £300,000 before 1852, were made on certain 
branches of the Civil List, and ought not to be transferred to the 
Privy Purse; that payments for ceremonials were wrongfully put 
on the Estimates; that the allowances to Princesses were extrava- 
gant, and that the secrecy maintained about Royal Wills was in- 
judicious,—the last a new and sound point. The law in fact has 
been framed to exempt Royal Wills from passing through the 
regular offices. Mr. Gladstone's reply was almost fiery in his de- 
fence of the Sovereign, who, he caid, was burdened with £20,000 
a year of private pensions; but his argument was that it was 
inexpedient to reopen an agreement strictly kept by the Queen, 
that Her Majesty’s savings had been grossly exaggerated by rumour 
—which may be true, and still leave them very large, Mr. Glad- 
stone not reckoning the Neeld fortune, the Prince Consort's for- 
tune, or other personal property—that if the bargain were re- 
opened from one side it might be from the other ; and that above 
all, the House could not grant the inquiry to a man who had 
avowed that he wanted it to advance the Republican cause. The 
speech contains no clear answer about the savings, though we be- 
lieve there is one ; but after an attempted speech by Mr. Herbert, 
a violent row, and a solid speech from Mr. Fawcett, objecting to 
connect Republicanism with a miserable haggle over the Queen's 
household, the motion was crushed by a vote of 276 to 2. 


The riot was a most discreditable one. When Mr. A. Herbert 
rose to second Sir C. Dilke, the Tories, instead of quietly not at- 
tending, resolved to stop him, and for an hourand a quarter yelled, 
shouted, screamed, hissed, crowed like cocks, brayed, and made 
animals of themselves in every possible way. Four efforts to count 
out were made, but stopped by Government, which wanted a divi- 
sion, and at length Lord E. Cecil (?) ‘‘ saw strangers ” and expelled 
the reporters,—not to prevent their reporting so disgraceful a 
scene, but to stop Mr. Herbert, who, however, stood out the storm 
as obstinately as his ancestor stood out Lord George Gordon. The 
whole business, had it occurred in the French Assembly, would 
have furnished an argument for recalling Napoleon III., and in 
America would have been quoted to discredit a Republic. 
The new Speaker appears to have rather failed in his duty, per- 
mitting the riot to go on without arresting the schoolboys who led 
it, and disregarding even an appeal from Mr. Dodson, who was 
scandalized by the cock-crowing, only remarking that ‘‘ he had 
never been so pained,” and this after he bad decided in reply to 
Viscount Bury that Sir C. Dilke had a right to make his motion. 


Mr. Lowe is to explain his Budget to Parliament on Monday 
night, a few days before the completion of the financial year, 
instead of waiting till after Easter, from which we infer two 
things,—first, that it will be a very prosperous budget, and will, 
therefore, take the wind out of Mr. Disraeli’s sails for the Easter 
voyage he is proposing to himself in the politics of Lancashire,—a 
great motive for promptitude;—next, that Mr. Loweis going to make 
a popular use of his surplus, and do something that he expects to 
be gratifying to the country, as well as taking at least twopence (we 
hope not more) off the income-tax. Rumour points to some large 
remission of the taxes on locomotion,—which might perhaps seem 
intended to make Mr. Disraeli’s Lancashire audience larger for 
him, though also less enthusiastic. 


The French Treaty with Great Britain has been denounced, 
the Treaty thus expiring at the end of twelve months, and M. 
Thiers is battling hard with the Finance Committee for his favourite 
duties on raw materials. ‘They appear disinclined to give way, and 


object to the enormous expenditure on the Army, now £27,000,000; 
but M. Thiers declines to reduce, declaring that the French Army, 
though not intended for war, must be real and powerful. He 
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desires peace above all things, but the lost matériel must be re- | volunteering to save their comrades; but she also was immediately 
placed. ‘*A great army is a great burden,” but in presence of | swamped, and one of her seamen drowned, though Mr. Ellis, 
armed Europe France must have a great army. As the Deputies | boatswain, a survivor of the Captain, and Quartermaster Loram, 
all agree in this sentiment, and M. Thiers will consent to no form risked their lives by going down with slip-ropes under the port 
of taxation he does not approve, it is probable that he will get his | quarter of the ship in the attempt to save him, When the first 
own way, and seriously injure manufactures. The quarrel, how- boat was swamped the officers seem to have struggled most 
ever, is not settled yet. | gallantly, one of them having been noticed encouraging the men, 
; ATE NR aly _and from first to last every man seems to have done his duty 
The India Office has settled £1,000 a year on Lady Mayo, and | without a thought of self. 
given £20,000 to the younger children of the deceased Viceroy. | —_—__—— 
The grant is rather larger than the usual one, which is £2,000 a| We hope all the postmasters in England are not thieves,—because 
year to the widow of a deceased Viceroy, and would have looked | if they are it will be inconvenient to the Treasury, and thieving 
more liberal in the usual form, but we see little ground for the | is for them quite legal. The postmaster of Swindon, as appeare 
clamour about parsimony. The Indian Government is bound to | from a question asked by Mr. Cadogan on Thursday, was a 
be economical on behalf of its unrepresented subjects, and the | defaulter, and his sureties had to pay the money. ‘The Post Office, 
Viceroy’s family cannot have lost more than £40,000 by his death. | however, could not prosecute, the solicitor to the department 
The grant to the widow of Mr. Justice Norman is far more parsi- | #dvising that a postmaster having a debtor and creditor account 
monious, being only £500 a year, without any additional gift of | with the Post Office does not, by becoming a defaulter, break any 
money, though, as Mr. Norman's appointment was for life, his/ criminal law, but only owes the money, and as the man at 
family lose by his murder nearly as much as Lord Mayo’s. | Swindon had spent all he had, there was no use in suing him for 
= 5 : ; __| the balance. ‘That is quite nice for postmasters, who have only to 
It appears from some minutes published in Allen's Indian Mail help themselves and spend all the money, and then get off with- 
that high feud was lately raging between the Indian Government | out fear even of the County Court, but it is not a pleasant state off 
and the Secretary of State for India. On January 26, 1869, the| the law. Would it not be more satisfactory if a State officer « 
Duke ordered a reduction of a million and a half sterling in the spending State money on his own account were held ipso facto 
military estimates, and the Indian Government prepared to obey guilty of a criminal breach of trast ? 


by a sweeping reduction in the Madras Native Army, which is —_—————_ _. ; ; 
not considered in Calcutta a good reserve. ‘The Duke objected to| The debate on Mr. Fawcett’s Bill for abolishing tests in Trinity 


this, saying he had given no such order or hint of such order, | College, Dublin, and the Universjty of Dublin, and reconstituting 
whereupon Lord Mayo (June, 1871) asks him where else the money | the governing body, came off on Wednesday, and in spite of Mr. 
is to come from, “ for, if every grant for the effective services of | Synan’s great flow of rhetoric was one of the best debates of the 
India, excluding only the regimental pay, allowances, and charges, | Session. Mr. Fawcett himself was suspiciously brief ; on the test- 
which were not to be touched, and the commissariat, which was | abolition question he had done his work well, and the controversy; 
already below the sum fixed in the despatch, had been reduced at | is exhausted, but in relation to the reconstruction of the governing 
once by one-half, the saving would still have fallen short of the | body, he had drawn a Bill so absurdly feeble, in deference, we 
sum named by your Grace.” That means, of course, that his | Suppose, to the prejudices of the College and University, that his 
Grace had given ignorant orders, and the Duke, not at all pleased, | desire to sit down seemed intelligible enough. He only said, in 
ordered a reduction of 9,000 men, cavalry and infantry. ‘There- defence of proposals which would inevitably exclude Catholics from 
upon Lord Mayo, his Council agreeing, professes his readiness to | any substantial share in the management of the University at least 
carry out any order, but humbly suggests that this one will make | till all Catholics had come to prefer a common system of education 
the regiments already weak quite ineffective, and would ‘ without | With Protestants to the separate religious education, nay, 4 
any adequate financial advantage weaken the whole Indian Army.” | Ce tain series of years after that consummation, that it was 
He and his Council believe that no proposal except their own will | deal better than alloying a University by the intrusion of Gg 
be effective, and say it is a shame to tax natives for troops which | ment patronage. He was followed by Mr. Plunket, —a man prety 
the highest authorities of Madras declare not to be required. The | Sure to be included in the next Tory Cabinet,—who made jam 
“row” is a curious one, as it originates evidently in intense Pre- | able speech in favour of the united system, its only fault 
sidency feeling, Madras and its friends fighting against Bengal and | that he argued as if the removal of all the disadvantages affecting 
its friends, and the Secretary of State declaring for Madras. ‘The | Roman Catholics who prefer a strictly Roman Catholic training 
solution is, we suspect, the old proposal, to have only one Army in | Were the same thing as compelling them to accept the separate and) 
India, instead of wasting money as we do on three, each with its | Tefuse the united system,—a fallacy probably transparent enough 
separate waste upon Generals and Staffs, and all jealous of every | to the junior Member for the University of Dublin himself. He 
rupee spent upon any one of them. denounced a system ‘‘ which would separate lrish Protestants and 
Es | Irish Catholics from their cradle, and would keep them separated 
A Treasury Minute has been published fixing the salaries of | from their cradles to their graves,” but he did not explain how 
the Law Officers of the Crown. The Attorney-General next after | “uch intervention he would justify on the part of the Government 
Sir J. Coleridge is to have £7,000 a year for all non-contentious | With the object of preventing that separation. Hitherto, at least, 
work, and the usual professional ‘ fees ” for contentious business ; | the policy of Trinity College, Dublin, has been almost as much 
and the Solicitor-General, beginning with Mr. Jessel, £6,000, | adapted to promote the separate system as that of the Roman 
and the same fees. ‘The Patent fees go to the Exchequer. ‘The | Catholic pries+hood themselves ; but ethics change with interests. 
arrangement is fair enough, but it does not bind the Law officers . 2 EN a TE 
to give up private practice, and does not fix very definitely the Mr. Gladstone, in declaring the intention of the Government to 
“usual professional” allowances to be paid. Suppose Sir J. | S¥pport the Bill so far as it abolished tests, and to vote against the 
Coleridge to fight the Tichborne claimant for a Crown estate, | #surdly inefficient clauses for the reform of the governing body, 
would he have had £6,000 sent him? ‘The Times recommends | id very happily of Mr. Faweett’s remark that the infusion of 
that the Attorney-General should have a seat in the Cabinet, and | Catholics into the governing body would be “ gradual,” that he 
so be paid for the loss of his practice in honour; but honour will |@membered the late Dr. Whewell saying, in a Bridgewater 
not feed a peerage, and we are not ready yet to shut the door of | treatise, that in the opinion of some astronomers there are slight 
the Upper House on the Bar. Besides, is it certain that a man | deviations of the planets from their orbits which may possibly 
who can get £60 a day by practice would give that up for a | #ccumulate till the solar system proves after all to contain within 
sixteenth part of a right to settle what the House of Commons | itself the elements of its own destruction :—“ But then it is a 
should be asked to do ? gradual process,.and by the same sort of gradual process my 
ae eae esr |honourable friend proposes to modify the constitution of the 
A terrible accident has occurred on board H.M.S. Ariadne. | University of Dublin.” After Mr. Synan, in a speech lengthily 
While off the coast of Portugal, on the 8th inst., a man named | but demonstratively showing the attachment not merely of the 
Felix Richardson fell overboard. The ship was immediately hove | clergy, but of the Catholic laity of Ireland to a religious system of 
to, though a stiff breeze was blowing, and the cutter lowered, with | University Education, had deprecated any interference with the 
two officers—Mr. Jukes and Mr. Talbot—and seven seamen on | Dublin tests, and argued for his own amendment, which demanded. 
board. They searched for three hours, but could not find the | for the Roman Catholics the opportunity at least of a University 
man, and began to return, and as the cutter turned head to wind | education apart from Protestants, Dr. Ball made a bitter attack 
she was swamped by a heavy broadside sea and all hands perished. | on Mr. Gladstone for not redeeming his promise to legislate on 
A second cutter was immediately lowered ; two more officers—Lieu- | the subject in the name of the Government, taunting him with 
tenant Bromley and Mr. Egerton—and another crew immediately subjection to Cardinal Cullen’s influence, from which he pointedly 
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anata 
declared Lord Hartington to be satisfactorily free. He also attacked 
severely Mr. Lowe's University theories, and showed the deepest 
chagrin at Mr. Gladstone's declaration of his intention to take 
what Trinity College offered as to tests, but to decline accepting 
it as a settlement of the question. 


Mr. Isaac Butt, who had taken the oaths at the beginning of 
the sitting, made his first speech to this Parliament on the ques- 
tion, and an able speech it was, advocating the endowment of a 
new Catholic College within the walls of the University of Dublin, 
—which he knew Mr. Gladstone could not grant,—and urging 
very forcibly that it was a simple remnant of the old tyranny to 
gay to the Catholics, ‘I differ from you, and I will force you to 
have either secular education, or education in a Protestant estab- 
lishment.’ A division taken on the motion for adjournment 
showed the Irish Catholics voting in a minority of 24 against a 
majority composed of Liberals and Conservatives of 281, after 
which the debate stood adjourned by the atrival of the hands of 
the clock at ten minutes to 6. 


Prince Bismarck, according to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times, continues his war with the Ultramontanes. Not only does he 
continue to pay the salaries of excommunicated chaplains and 
professors—as is also to be doue in Austria, under a new order of 
Prince Auersperg—but he has required the Bishop of Ermeland to 
withdraw an excommunication inflicted upon a school teacher 
under penalty of losing his State salary,—a distinct attempt to 
prohibit spiritual action by secular means. In Baden the State, 
ander direction from Berlin, has gone even farther, having pro- 
hibited all monks and non-German priests from preaching in the 
State Churches, and suspended the law of compulsory attendance at 
school whenever the teacher is an Infallibilist. We have commented 
on this policy elsewhere, but may mention here that the Corre- 
Spondent denies the reported existence of a Treaty between Ger- 
many and Italy. There is no need, it says, of such a treaty, as 
Germany and Italy have now a common enemy in the Papacy, 
—which, however, it is clear, may have peace on terms. 





We have endeavoured elsewhere to criticize the reform of the 
Admiralty explained by Mr. Goschen on Monday—not a perfect 
reform, it is so wanting in simplicity—and on Thursday Mr. 
Goschen described the position of the Navy. The Navy is excel- 
lently manned, the rough boys whom we now train into blue- 
jackets liking the service so well that after the compulsory ser- 
vice of ten years they enter voluntarily for ten more, and will 
ultimately form a strong Reserve of older men, as entrance into 
the Reserve is to be the condition of pension. More than 20,000 
tons of new shipping are to be built this year, the new fleet for 
home defence only may be considered complete, and the whole 
Navy is immensely stronger than that of France or any 
other power. Of new improvements, by far the greatest is the 
conversion of Greenwich Hospital into a Naval College, where 
sub-lieutenants will pass through a course of study, and engineers 
will be trained in the higher branches of their profession, and 
shipwrights will be taught Naval architecture ; Greenwich, in fact, 
is to be the Naval University, an admirable idea. The statem ent 
Was warmly received, though of course there was the usual run- 
ning fire of criticisms, and the usual evidence that, with 55 iron- 
olads and 358 fighting ships of wood, we really had no fleet any- 
where, and ought to build much faster. 


The strikes of the agricultural labourers in Warwickshire 
and Oxfordshire seem to be creating a sort of panic. Their plan 
is to strike by districts for 16s. a week, the men out of work being 
supported by those who receive wages, and has so alarmed the 
masters that they have formed a combination to put down such 
immoral combinations. Union men are dismissed summarily from 
their houses as well as their employment, but find they can go on 
tramp, and get work elsewhere at the rate they demand. The 
men show no symptoms of yielding, are appealing to the artisan 
Unions, and have organized a Warwickshire Labourers’ Union, to 
hold its first meeting on Good Friday. We should not wonder in 
the least if this turned out a most serious and dangerous move- 
ment. ‘The labourers are much poorer than the artisans, but 
they have a better case, more means of coercion, and more deter- 
mined natures. As things stand, the farmers cannot pay the 
money, and we may hear the tenure cry yet. 


There is something like a stampede of London School Board 
representatives. Following Mr. Rogers, Professor Huxley, and 
too probably Lord Lawrence, Lord Sandon has resigned, and 








now Canon Miller (of Greenwich), all on the plea of too much 
to do; and it is reported, we hope erroneously, that four or five 
more resignations are in contemplation. We see it is proposed 
to give a salary of £1,200 a year to the chairman who shall 
succeed Lord Lawrence,—Lord Lawrence himself having abso- 
lutely refused to take any,—but this is hardly enough to secute 
the kind of services the Metropolitan School Board want. Lord 
Lawrence himself—though on him this kind of inducement ié 
thrown away—is the true type to aim at, and no man of his calibre 
and standing, however poor, would be induced to serve for £1,200 
a year; he could make a great deal more of his time than that a8 
chairman to a public company. It is very false economy indeed to 
offer a lower salary than £2,000 a year. 


The English moneyed class is, after all, not quite reckless of money 
when it has espoused a bad cause. The Tichborne Claimant has had 
to postpone indefinitely his application to be admitted to bail; evi- 
dently because the requisite funds are not forthcoming. From an 
unsuccessful claimant of the Tichborne estates he has fallen to an 
unsuccessful claimant for bail;—and the Tichborne £100 bonds, 
—whether genuine or copies we hardly know,—are freely offered 
for sale for the sum of 1d. It is satisfactory to see that a not 
very laudable credulity has taken to heart its lesson at last. 


It seems that Russia has already determined on the rebuilding 
and partial fortification of Sebastopol. In reply to Lord E. Cecil, 
Lord Enfield said on Thursday night that the only information in 
the possession of the Foreign Office on the subject is an extract 
from a Russian newspaper sent home by our Consul-(General at 
Odessa, Mr. Abbott. This extract, which Lord Enfield read, states 
that a Commission had reported in favour of making Sebastopol 
both a military and commercial post, and on forming a separate 
town, with a goveraor of the rank of admiral. But according to 
this authority, Sebastopol was not to be made a fortress,—i. ¢., we 
suppose not one of the first rank. ‘Temporary fortifications are to 
be built at the entrance of the bay to protect it from a sudden 
assault, but there are proposals to make it a free port, and the 
naval construction of the Black Sea fleet is to remain as before at 
Nicholaieff. Did Lord Enfield mean that this newspaper extract 
was the only producible knowledge he had on the subject, or that 
the Foreign Office really possesses no information of what is going 
on in the Black Sea? We conclude the former, but there are 
indications now and then which look as if our Foreign Office had 
lately been very supine about the state of the Continent, and had 
communicated some of its own apathy to many of our agents 
abroad. It is a dangerous reputation to get. 


The first election of a Bishop in the disestablished Episcopal 
Church of Ireland took place on Tuesday in Clonmel. The 
Synod of Cashel and Waterford elected the Dean of Limerick 
(Dr. Maurice Day), who is understood to be a representative of 
the Evangelical section of the Church. The Roman Catholicism 
of the country produces a counter-current of evangelicism much 
as a positive magnetic current is said always to create a negative 
current in its immediate neighbourhood. It is strange that oppo- 
site errors should seem to be so much more certainly bound up 
together in real life than even neighbouring and closely-related 
truths. 


The Lord Chancellor gave notice on Thursday that he should 
take the sense of the Peers on the propriety of creating a Court 
of Appeal, to be called the Imperial Supreme Court of Appeal 
why not “Supreme Court” only ?—which should absorb the 
judicial functions of the Lords and of the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council. There is no doubt of the public approval of a 
plan which will give the Empire a much-needed Court, and 
enable us gradually to allow an appeal from all Courts upon im- 
portant questions of law and public policy to a tribunal of much 
more authority than either the Lords or the Committee, but there 
is doubt about the approval of the Lords. It is vain to deny 
that it will diminish their prerogative somewhat, for with it will 
depart their privilege of being tried only by their own House, 
while it is unfortunately not certain that the new Court will 
have sufficiently impressive rank. If it has, if it contains five 
judges, two of them jurists rather than lawyers, if they are invested 
with distinct precedence above all other judges, and if they receive 
salaries of not less than £8,000 a year—it ought to be £10,000 = 
the Court will be a great benefit to the Empire, able to revise, to 
connect, and to give life to the body of decisions, often conflicting, 
which make up English Law. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 93. 
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_— 
THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


T would greatly have conduced to the clearness of Wednes 
day’s debate, and it would greatly conduce to the clear- 

ness of the discussion in the Press, if only the speakers on the 
Irish University Question would be a little more candid. If 
Mr. Fawcett, and those of our Liberal contemporaries who 
take the same side as Mr. Fawcett, would be quite candid, 
they would say openly that their object and their wish is to 
place at a real disadvantage in Ireland those Irishmen, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, but perhaps especially the 
former, who hold upon principle that religion and even theo- | 
logy enter so deeply into the structure of the higher Educa- 
tion, that no adequate University curriculum can be conceived 
which evades the thorough discussion of religious questions 
and the assumption of some distinct basis in regard to them. 
If Dr. Ball and Mr, Plunket and those who vote with 
them would be quite candid, they would say frankly that 
their object in now conceding the abolition of tests in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin, is to 
save to those institutions their virtual monopoly of the better 
degrees in Ireland, and to supply, we will not say an adequate, | berately to impose the disadvantage of inability to obtain any 
but a plausible answer to the Roman Catholic demand for some | Irish degree on those whose parents wish them to be brought 
Irish University in which good degrees may be taken, without | up under specifically Catholic teaching. Such a doctrine is so 
imposing on the students who take them the necessity of monstrously absurd, when viewed in the light of recent his- 
united education with Protestants and amenability to the|tory, is so hesitating, so feeble, and so contemptible a 
influence of Protestant teachers. If the Government were return upon the strong and intelligible, though cruel policy 
quite candid, they would say that their great difficulty is,| of the penal code, that it hardly admits of rational defence. 
not want of time, but the extreme unpopularity among a| Without the covering folds of sophistical excuses, it would not 
large section of the Liberal party of the slightest concession | bear the light of day. We may think, and do think, the 
to the conscientious Roman Catholic scruples as to separate practice of united education infinitely preferable. But the 
education ;—and perhaps also they might add, though this, | followers of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Plunket argue as 
of course would be a stretch of candour not only impossible if the alternative were between compelling united edu- 
and absurd, but mischievous, that the Cabinet itself is| cation and compelling separate education. That is not 
divided on this matter, and that it is not possible for Mr. 'the alternative at all. The real alternative is between the 
Gladstone and his Irish Secretary to agree. And if the policy of putting those who choose separate education under 
Trish Catholics were quite candid, they would admit frankly a distinct academical, pecuniary, and worldly disadvan- 
that they don’t want Trinity College opened more completely | tage, and the policy of leaving the choice absolutely to them- 
than it is now to Catholics,—first, because the result might be selves, and doing all in our power to give equal opportunities 
that more Catholics would go there, though not near enough for graduating, and graduating with distinction, to all, 


slightest guarantee against the rivalry of some larger and 
| more national University, by taunting him with small incon. 
. | sistencies of language and large accessibility to Jesuit influence. 
|The Prime Minister excuses himself behind the feeble and 
| almost exhausted plea of other more pressing measures, for 
not boldly taking the question out of a private member’s 
| hands and dealing with it as a whole. And the Irish Catholics 
| lay stress on their extreme respect for the Protestant training 
of Trinity College, Dublin, whereas what they really feel most 
|is disappointment at the prospect of any alleviation in the con- 
| ditions of their political martyrdom. 

Nobody could have listened to Wednesday’s debate without 
feeling that the justice of the question was certainly simple, 
though the practical problem, in face of all this elaborate 
strategy of clashing prejudices, may be difficult enough. 
| We can hardly believe that any considerable public in Great 
Britain can be really prepared to assert that the Roman 
| Catholic aversion to mixed education is so evil, that even in 
| @ Roman Catholic country, in a country where, if the island 
| were self-governed, all the popular institutions of the State 

would be professedly Roman Catholic at once, we ought deli- 


to obtain anything like a fair equality of influence in the | whatever path to the degree they may choose. Nobody cam a 





government of the institution, and so they 


i=] 


into laxity, if not virtual apostacy ; and next, just for the very | the influence of Protestant or mixed colleges for their sons ® 


ae 
me 


same reason for which the University of Dublin desires the 
reform—that it would be one small grievance removed, and, 
therefore, the loss of an argument in favour of the further 
demands they put forward. Now, the discussion of Wednesday 
and also the discussion in the Press, would be enormously 
simpler and more instructive than it is, if all these suppressed 
premisses of debate were put plainly forward ; if Mr. Fawcett 
and his friends would say openly, ‘ We wish to make it diffi- 
cult for the Irish Catholics, however well educated, to get a 
degree without associating with Protestants, and submitting 
to attend the lectures of Protestant, or at least non-Catholic 
teachers ;’ if Trinity College, Dublin, would say, ‘We want 


would be, under Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, at as great a disadvantag 
as ever. 


open to them after they had taken their degree, and no Irish 
degree, consistent with their course of study at a Catholic 
college, open to them at all. It is idle saying that that is no 
disadvantage. It is not only a disadvantage, but the true 
drift of the party whom Mr. Fawcett represents is to use 
this disadvantage as a makeweight against the theologi- 


‘eal or religious scruples which keep Catholic students out of 


Protestant and mixed Colleges. There are about 68 Catholic 


‘students to 1,020 Protestants, or 1 in 16, in Trinity College, 


to save our virtual monopoly, and we submit reluctantly to | 


Liberalizing measures only in the hope of doing so;’ if 
the Government would say, ‘We are really afraid of 
a large section of our own followers, who seem to 
us very bad Liberals in this matter;’ and if the Irish 


Catholics would say, ‘We had rather Trinity College tests | 


were left in full force, both because we approve of Church 
education and theological tests in the abstract, and because 
we shall get what we want much sooner if they are not dis- 
turbed ’? 


Were all these confessions frankly made to the 


public,—and that all of them would be made, if the whole , 


truth were spoken, we do not feel the slightest shadow of 
doubt,—the public opinion of Great Britain would, we believe, 
pretty soon dispose of the question. But as it is, so many side- 
issues are raised, and so much political dust is blown into 


Dublin. There are about 37 Catholics to 762 Protestants in the 
Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway (the two last being 
most Catholic of Catholic provinces), though the population is 
Catholic in the proportion of 18 to 1 in Cork and Galway, and 
half Catholic in the Northern province. And yet, even on Mr. 
Plunket’s own showing, of the class likely to compete for degrees 
about half would be Catholic, if Catholics really approved the 
mixed education. In the face of such facts as these, it is 
mere dishonesty to assert that there is no infliction of a griev- 
ance in refusing the Catholics any Irish University where they 
might have all the advantages which Protestants have in the 
Queen’s University and the University of Dublin. Nor is it 


| easy to understand what Mr. Fawcett and the Pall all Gazette 
mean by intimating that the only way of meeting the views of the 


people’s eyes in the discussion, that the public are hardly | 


Catholics is to endow a Roman Catholic University or a Roman 
Catholic College either out of the funds of Trinity College, 


the wiser for one of the best debates of the session. Dublin, or out of other public resources. Every one who knows 
Mr. Fawcett covers the weakest part of his position,— | anything of the subject, knows that a national University estab- 
the extremely and almost absurdly inefficient reform of | lished, like the University of London, for the purpose of testing 


the governing body of the Dublin University which 
he proposed,— by talking rather magniloquently of 
the duty of keeping the institution free from “the blight- 
ing and baneful influence of political patronage,” as if 
the evil of political intervention in Universities were an evil 


comparable to that of academical exclusiveness and religious | 


bigotry. Dr, Ball conceals his infinite disgust at Mr. Glad-| the principle of concurrent endowment and without violating 


knowledge and conferring degrees only, and well endowed 
with scholarships that might be competed for at the entrance 


or matriculation examination, and should be tenable at any 
| affiliated College (Catholic, Protestant, or secular) during the 


whole period of study for the degree, would practically meet 
the demands of the Catholics without involving in any measure 


might be tempted deny for a moment that Catholic parents who really objeet to 3 


The young men would have no scholarships open % 
to them available for the time of education, no fellowships “7% 
Bi 
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religious equality. All the Catholics ask for is a fair share of 
the Irish revenues devoted to Education, and they would 
have a fair share if they had an equal chance with the 
Protestants of winning their share without accepting any con- 
dition to which they conscientiously object. The Government 
cannot endow afresh sectarian institutions. But it can open 
to all equally, whether designated for sectarian, or for unsec- 
tarian, or for secular colleges, the opportunity of winning scholar- 
ships which will help them through the years of academic life. 
We regret that the Government has not had the courage to 
propose @ measure founded on this principle. A Parlia- 
ment which will not hear of interfering with Scotch 
yiews of religious education could hardly, for very shame, 
object to any such scheme as we have suggested that it would 
leave the Irish Catholics at liberty to educate their sons under 
the direet influence of their own religious teachers. The 
illiberal Liberalism of some of Mr. Gladstone’s followers would 
have echoed, no doubt, the more consistent Conservatism of 
Mr. Plunket when he breathed an aspiration for an English 
Bismarck to put down Cardinal Cullen. But Prince Bismarck 
would be only too happy if he had as little to fear from the 
Roman Church as Mr. Gladstone, and would probably go a 
yast deal further in the direction of propitiating Rome for the 
sake of her influence in Ireland, than Mr. Gladstone will ever 
think of going. 

Of all schemes for governing Ireland, now that by uni- 
versal consent we have removed all political and civil dis- 
abilities, and done our best to establish religious equality, 
the most paltry, unstatesmanlike, and almost contemptible 
seems to us to be that of holding out to Roman Catholics 
large pecuniary temptations to associate in academical life 
with Protestants, and of imposing, of course, on those who refuse 
to do so, special and serious disadvantages. Let us see, by all 
means, that the united education is under no disadvantage, 
that those of the Catholic laity who prefer it for their sons 
shall not lose anything by their preference, while they gain, 
as they must do, in breadth of sympathy and knowledge of 
all classes of their countrymen. But there is something 
beyond measure peddling in the plan of retaining a half- 
disguised pecuniary bribe to the practice of united education, 
after we have inaugurated with a great flourish of trumpets 
the era of religious equality, and sternly deprived the Pro- 
testant Church of that unjust national dowry, by the help of 
which the Church of the vast majority of the Irish nation 
was humiliated and despoiled. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE IN THE COMMONS. 

OBODY has much right to congratulate himself on the 
management of Tuesday’s debate. Sir Charles Dilke 

made out a very poor case against the management of the 
Civil List in a speech which was studiously tame ; the extreme 
Royalists, represented by Lord Bury, talked mere nonsense 
about the oath of allegiance, which cannot be intended to bar 
the proposal of any change in the Constitution to be legally 
made with the Sovereign’s assent; Mr. Gladstone, with all 
his fire and animation, left his strong case very obscure, 
and the House as a body showed a discreditable want of tact. 
Sir Charles Dilke, as we understand his discursive speech, has 
formally surrendered his most formal charge, that the Queen 
does not pay income-tax, and has substituted for it a compli- 
ment, that she does pay it, though not required to do so by 
law,—in other words, that she makes a great annual present to 
the Treasury ; he has informally surrendered his second charge, 
that the Court is wildly extravagant, confining himself now to 
an accusation of undue accumulation ; and has repeated his 
two remaining charges, that money saved on the Civil List 
goes to the Privy Purse instead of the Treasury, and that 
ceremonial expenses are thrust on the Estimates which have 
no business to be there. Of these last two charges, again, 
the former is the only formidable one from the Repub- 
lican point of view, for the latter affects not the 
Court, but the House of Commons. Every item of expen- 
diture in the Estimates must be and is voted by them after 
any explanation that they may choose to demand, and they 
cannot cavil afterwards at the unfairness of their own acts. 
Nobody compels them to spend the preposterous sum which, 
as Sir Charles asserts, has been spent on a palace in which 
there is no room for State guests, or State receptions, or State 
ceremonies. It may be very mean of a Ministry to ask for a 
national grant to the Duke of Edinburgh to enable him to 
buy presents—though his gifts of such presents were in part at 


Royal visitors’ passage-money; but still it is the act of a 
Ministry responsible for its acts, and should be met, if at all, 
by a direct refusal to vote the money demanded. No expla- 
nation of this point was required, except that the Treasury 
thought it expedient to ask for the money, and that the 
Commons consented to grant it in the regular way, and after 
all proper forms had been complied with. If the money, as 
Sir Charles thinks, ought to have come out of the Civil List, 
the House should have said so at the proper time, and can 
say so if it pleases whenever a similar vote recurs. It is the 
charge as to the use of the surplus produced by savings on the 
Civil List which is serious, and on this Mr. Gladstone was ex- 
tremely and, as we think, unnecessarily obscure, rather trying 
to whittle away the accusation than to answer it. He says 
the Crown is burdened with an Army of private pensioners, 
most of them bequeathed by former Sovereigns; that it has 
paid them during this reign £600,000, and that consequently 
savings of £20,000 a year or so effected by good manage- 
ment furnish no grounds for so much fuss about Her Majesty's 
wealth. That is quite true, the Queen having just as much 
right to grow rich as anybody else; but it is no reply what- 
ever to the Member for Chelsea, who wants to know why the 
savings effected by good management, be they little or great, 
have not gone to the Treasury. We believe there is a perfect 
and complete answer, namely, this,—that in 1837, when the 
Civil List was resettled, the idea of Parliament was to prevent 
the incessant demands of previous reigns, and fix a lump sum 
within which the Sovereign must keep. It was therefore 
understood, and we believe formally announced by Mr. Spring- 
Rice, that savings on certain classes of expenditure in the Civil 
List were to go to the Crown. Indeed, how could it be other- 
wise, when the essence of the arrangement was that the Civil 
List was granted as compensation for the surrender during 
one life of the right of the Crown to its entailed lands. The 
Queen might have saved their rental. Nobody, it is 
true, expected a member of the House of Brunswick to 
save,—the usual course of that House having been to spend 
twice its income, and then persuade the Commons, by piecrust 
promises, to make up the deficiency—or anticipated that the 
Queen would marry a Prince with a genius for private finance ; 
but this was the understanding, and a perfectly fair and business- 
like one it was. The Court was tempted to keep its accounts 
straight. Englishmen think the Court economizes a great deal 
too much, retires too far from the world, and does not treat 
foreign visitors well; but that is the Sovereign’s business, not 
the country’s, more especially as it is certain that a blunder in 
the other direction would be bitterly resented. Statesmen, we 
know, will not acknowledge it, but we very much doubt if 
Mr. Gladstone could venture to ask Parliament for sums like 
those wasted by George III. We have no more right to com- 
plain if the Queen saves money than we have if the Viceroy 
‘of India saves money, provided that both alike keep within 
their contract. We believe that the Queen has done so most 
scrupulously, and do not see why a charge to the contrary should 
not have been denied as clearly as the immensity of the 
Queen’s accumulations was denied by the Premier. As it is, 
there will be a vague impression throughout the country that 
something has been kept back, whereas nothing has been kept 
back except an open avowal that the economies of the Court, 
whether popular or not, are entirely legal, and very beneficial 
to the State. It is, we suppose, incumbent on the Premier to 
be most ceremonious and reticent when speaking of the 
Sovereign ; but Englishmen with all their bluntness are not 
unfair, and understand perfectly well that if the Sovereign is 
never to apply to them for money—and this is admitted to 
be their wish—she must have a reserve fund collected against 

a rainy day. It is not open to Parliament to object to 
extravagance and in the same breath censure thrift. 

The impression that all has not been said which should 
have been said will be deepened by the preposterous indis- 

cretion of the aristocratic Members, who tried four or five 

times over to stifle the debate, once by a misuse of the oath 

of allegiance, twice by a count-out, once by “seeing strangers,” 

and once by a discreditable riot, which the Speaker was 

unable to repress. Of all the arguments ever produced in 

favour of a Republic, Mr. Auberon Herbert’s has probably the 

least foundation. He says that the existence of Monarchy is 

the reason for the existence of that herd of wealthy prodigals 

who at this moment raise outrageous display into a national 

taste and an universal standard of success in life. We say, on 

the contrary, that the existence of the Monarchy is the reason 

why they do not eat us all up, that the hereditary idea is the 





least State ceremonials—or for the cost of insignia, or for 





only idea which at this moment tempers the plutocracy, and 
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vestrains that mad debauch of prodigality into which, if the 
millionaires were the only figures visible in society and wealth 
were the only distinction among men, this country would 
inevitably fall. But Mr. Herbert’s error was no reason for the 
seene which followed, which belonged to a bygone age, and 
which will be interpreted by Republicans throughout England 
as proof positive that it is of no use to appeal to Parliament, 
and that they must of necessity agitate out-of-doors, the very 
eonduct for which the rioters reproach the Member for 
Chelsea. We have no particular respect for the English Re- 
publican party, who have ruined their cause for a generation 
by imbecile mismanagement, by basing it on “a miserable 
haggle” over twopence-halfpenny, and by the perfectly crazy 
blunder of allowing it to be connected in the national mind 
with a menace to the right of individual property. But if 
the aristocratic Members of the House think they can suppress 
the discussion of the loftiest political idea of history—of the 
only political idea which at this moment has advocates faith- 
ful unto death or unto slaying, of the idea which their own 
race everywhere outside these Islands has adopted with such 
vehemence that no other is ever so much as considered—by 
yelling and braying and cock-crowing, then they are commit- 
ting the blunder of aristocrats in all ages, that of despising their 
foes. Englishmen are not to be silenced so. The time has 
arrived for Republican opinions to be heard in the House of 
Commons, as in every other free assembly in the world, and if 
the arguments of the Republicans are feeble, or their allega- 
tions rash, or their numbers few, so much the better for con- 
servatives, so much the easier the task of listening to nonsense 
so easily voted down. We confess ourselves utterly impatient 
with Sir Charles Dilke, and his chat with coalheavers on the 
cost of the Throne, and his grand question about the cost of 
the liveries of the Queen’s trumpeters ; but the strongest of 
English Royalists owe him at least this acknowledg- 
ment,—that he has been frank, that he has not tried 
to lower the Monarchy on pretence of preserving it, 
that he has not tried to mutilate it for its own good, but 
has avowed calmly and distinctly that he is Republican. The 
Monarchy is in no danger either from Sir Charles Dilke or 
the people, but those are not its friends who prevent its 
opponents from exposing the weakness of their case by 
howling them into silence. The House heard Sir Charles 
Dilke, and the result was that he had only four supporters. 
The House refused to hear Mr. A. Herbert, and the result is 
that the Republicans enjoy all the prestige of having been 
unfairly treated by a mob. 


defended only by an appeal to force ? 





LORD GRANVILLE’S ANSWER TO MR. FISH. 

F we may trust the Daily Telegraph of Friday, and dis- 
miss altogether the anxiety rightly created by the Daily 
Telegraph of Monday, there is no reason to find fault with 
the answer which Lord Granville has sent to Mr. Fish. We 
are told, if we understand rightly, that the English 
Counter-statement to the American Claims is to be put in on 
the 15th April, but “without prejudice” to our irrevocable 
refusal to admit any arbitration on the Indirect Claims, and 
therefore,—as we of course infer, and if our inference is 
mistaken, the Government will have put itself very much in 
the wrong,—without any reply to that part of the American 
Oase which urges the indirect claims, or any attempt to 
traverse it before the Arbitrators/ whose jurisdiction in relation 
to these claims we simply deny. Clearly, if the British posi- 
tion is to be maintained, though we may argue for our inter- 
pretation of the Treaty with the American Government, we 
must not argue for it at all with the Geneva Court, to which 
we do not attribute any power whatever of deciding for us 
what we have submitted to it and what we have not., To 
submit to that Court any argument at all on the scope of the 
Treaty would be to attach importance to its decision, whereas our 
position is that we accepted the Treaty only in one sense, and 
that if there be ambiguity in it, of which we were unconscious, 





Is the case of the Monarchy so | a precedent which might be applied in future to s 
bad that even within the walls of Parliament it can be | time States like Belgium or Holland, to their utter 








assumed, the Daily Telegraph's semi-official announce. 
ment will be an immense relief to all who have pon. 
dered anxiously its own vague feeler of Monday, and Mr, 
Gladstone’s not very precise announcement that he should 
feel bound to consult Parliament if he contemplated “ any 
alteration in the spirit, aim, or direction of the policy of the 
Government.” Had Lord Palmerston made such an an. 
nouncement, the country would be easy enough, for the country 
would feel sure that what Lord Palmerston meant by any 
alteration “in the spirit, aim, or direction” of his policy, 
the country would also regard as such an alteration; and what 
Lord Palmerston did not regard as such an alteration, the 
country also would not regard as a change of base. But Mr, 
Gladstone, though a far higher-minded statesman than Lord 
Palmerston, is so much more curious in the construction of des. 
patches,—it is impossible to forget, for example, the wonderful 
gloss he put last year upon Mr. Odo Russell's declaration 
to Prince (then Count) Bismarck about the British view of 
Prince Gortschakoff’s note,—and has quite recently broached 
so eccentric a view of the ‘spirit’ of a certain Act of Parlia- 
ment, that it is not very easy to know what he himself would 
honestly regard as the precise signifieance of this promise. Com- 
paring it with the suggestion made by the Daily Telegraph of 
Monday that we might well afford to submit the abstract 
question of the indirect claims, so long as we were assured 
that it should make no substantial addition to the amount of 
the damages, we were not at all sure that it might not be 
maintainable, and perhaps at some future day maintained, that 
the offer to submit the indirect claims in the abstract, 
and on conditions supposed to exempt us from any liability to 
a tangible fine, did not involve any alteration in “the spirit, 
aim, or direction of the policy of the Government.” Mr. 
Gladstone is quite capable of thinking that it was the ‘ spirit’ 
of his speech of the 6th February to limit all substantial 
compensation to the direct claims; that it was its ‘aim’ to 
defeat exorbitant demands; and its ‘direction’ to vindicate 
for neutrals comparative immunity from the excessive jealousy 
of belligerents. If Mr. Gladstone had maintained this, nobody 
would have been surprised, and yet if he had maintained this, 
he might have submitted the “indirect claims” in the 
abstract, and under the protection of what he believed to be a 
guarantee as to the maximum loss we should thereby.ineu 
and yet have denied that he had sanctioned ang . 

the “ spirit, aim, or direction” of the policy of he " 
ment. Nevertheless, he would, of course, have 








the principle of the indirect claims once sanctioned, tWe mc ie° 
of applying it in individual cases could not easily be 
challenged. 

However, if we may trust the latest semi-official oracle of 
the Government, they have acted in the matter with perfect 
firmness and consistency, and done the best that was to be 
done to retrieve their former error. “Mr. Gladstone,” says 
the Daily Telegraph, “has strongly declared that the indirect 
claims cannot possibly be entertained by England. In simpler, 
but not a whit less resolute terms Lord Granville has said the 
same thing to the United States’ Government ;” and further, 
and still more definitely, it says, “We cannot become parties 
to the introduction into international law, already deplorably 
loose and chaotic, of the principle of consequential damages ; 
which would entail unlimited embarrassment and danger on 
the relations of even the most peaceable and upright States, 
making a momentary trifle the conceivable cause of tremen- 
dous loss or utter ruin. Not for ourselves alone do we inflexi- 
bly resist the monstrous pretensions of the American Case ; 
and if by any chance we yielded, England would incur the 
resentment and contempt of all the world except the immedi- 
ate gainers—if indeed even they did not secretly despise her.” 
Now, if that be “inspired” language,—and we think there 
is strong presumption, in the extraordinary contrast between 
the language of Monday and the language of Friday, that it 
is,—the Government are not shifting their base, but taking up 
an inflexible stand on the only position on which it is possible 


we yet gave the arbitrators no power whatever to clear up the | to justify our assent to the Treaty of Washington and also 


ambiguity for us. 
to present our Counter-case at Geneva on the 15th April, 
without prejudice to our right to retire altogether from the 
Treaty, if arbitration, either on the indirect claims themselves 
or on the jurisdiction of the tribunal in relation to them, 
be insisted on by the United States, that Counter-case must 


If, therefore, the Government has decided | 





| 





possible to vindicate properly the rights of neutrals against 
the irritable aggressiveness of belligerents. 

But there is an expression, we confess, in this same official 
declaration which makes us a little anxious, though it may be 


the mere slip of the writer. He appears to assume that although 
presenting our Counter-case “ without prejudice” to our claim 


carefully exclude all argument on the subject of juris-| to throw out absolutely consequential damages, we are neverthe- 
diction, and of the indirect claims. 





And if this may be /| less to argue in that Counter-case our right to reject consequen- 
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tial damages. (“ We gain the advantage,’ he says, “ of enforcing his fiat. And there can be no doubt that if the Papacy is 
directly upon the-Arbitrators themselves those insuperable objec- squeezable at all, the pressure thus applied may become of a 
tions to consequential damages of which they have indirectly, no very effective kind. We all know the power of nationalism to 
doubt, become aware.” But how can we enforce before the | which he appealed last week in a new and triumphant Empire, 
Arbitrators what we don’t admit the Arbitrators’ right to decide and some of us know the extent of the reverence felt in 
at all, without hazarding our whole position, and also laying our- Prussia for the Government to which he is appealing this. It 
selves open to the charge that we have virtually appealed to the is no light thing for a Prussian Catholic soldier to have to 
yery authority which we claim to ignore? A New Catholic choose between his habit of discipline, which of course leads 
might as well appeal to Rome, as we to the Arbitrators on a him to the regular chaplain of his own faith, and the religious 
matter on which we assert that the opinion of the Arbitrators feeling which impels him away from a priest excommunicated 
bas no weight at all.| This is not only a question on which we by his Bishop, though still recognized and paid by the military 
must be right, but on which it is mostimportant tous that before authorities. This difficulty has now been presented to him in 
all Europe we should seem right as well. And what can be more several regiments. It is no light thing even to a priest, im 
calculated to put us, at least apparently, in the wrong, than to Silesia, to find that a Government which hitherto he has 
plead at length before the Geneva Tribunal on an issue on which | regarded with pride looks upon him as a sort of socialist for 
we deny its jurisdiction as completely as we do upon the legal teaching the Syllabus, nor can a Bishop of Ermeland, hitherto 
merits or demerits of the Tichborne ejection suit? Will it not | ranking as a great official and honoured of the all-power- 
at once be said that we felt our repudiation of the jurisdiction of ful bureaucracy, like an order to recall excommunications 
the Tribunal a very weak point in our case, and wished to have | under penalty of losing his salary and his rank in the State 
the advantage of convincing the Tribunal if we could, without | hierarchy. He cannot yield of course, except under instruc- 
giving up the right of repudiating its judgment if we could | tions from Rome, but he may very well feel that it would be 
not? | If the Daily Telegraph is right in supposing that pleasant if Rome would renew the old relations. And 
we are really to argue against Consequential Damages | finally, there can be no doubt that the Papacy desires to re- 
in our Counter-case, we are persuaded that the Government gain its old sovereignty, and that a guarantee of Rome to 
is making a very serious and dangerous mistake. But we pre- | Italy must be felt as a serious blow, if not to the Church as 
fer to accept its authority as to the main point, and to assume a spiritual body, at least to the Church as a secular organiza- 
that it has made a slip in stating as a new advantage of the | tion, and this guarantee, even if it has not been given, cam 
course we are proposing to take, what really would be quite | very easily be threatened. 
inconsistent with that course, and most injurious to it. If} The pressure therefore is real and severe, and Prince Bis- 
Lord Granville is telling the American Government why he | marck, reasoning mainly from the history of Prussia, where 
cannot in any case consent to defer to the opinion of the | the Kings have once or twice come out triumphant from 
Arbitrators about the consequential damages, he is certainly | similar fights—where they once, for example, released some 
not committing the blunder of deliberately reiterating that | persecuted Protestant by shutting up all Catholic churches— 
argument to the very Tribunal whose authority he absolutely | may very well believe that Rome will after a longer or shorter 
declines to admit. resistance modify her policy, fall back on her cosmopolitan 
character, and decline to favour or promote one set of political 
ean: w ss projects rather than another. That is all he desires, or at 
PRINCE BISMAROK’S RISK. least professes to desire,—that in Alsace, Rhenish Prussia, 
RINCE BISMARCK is an able man, perhaps the ablest | Silesia, and above all Posen, opposition to the Hohenzollerns 
in Europe, but he will need all his ability to play success- shall not be either the duty or inclination of religious 
fully the dangerous game he has begun. Judging from the | Catholics. If the Pope will make peace, he will make peace 
extreme smallness of the educational measure upon which he | with the Papacy. It is an astute calculation, but it involves 
staked so much, from the kind of teasing rather than crush- | for the policy of its author two tremendous risks. Catholic 
ing pressure he is applying to the Bishops, and from his long- | Germans punished for their faith—for that is what it amounts 
standing acquaintance with the policy of the Papacy, we are | to, however slight the punishment may be—may become more 
unable to believe that he is at war with Catholicism, or intent, | instead of less attached to it, may feel an impulse of personal 
as some of our contemporaries seem to imagine, on playing the | pride as well as of religious feeling directing them against 
part of a German Henry VIII. He must know perfectly well | the Hohenzollerns and their policy. This undoubtedly was 
that no creed can be suppressed or modified by any form of | the case in Ireland, where the hatred of England on national 
persecution which German feeling would sanction, that Russia | grounds was for centuries intensified by hatred of England on 
has tried a persecuting policy in Poland for forty years and | the ground of her religious unfairness, an unfairness which 
tried it in vain, and that even the Irish penal laws, by | Catholics, with their unbending conviction that either their 
far the most terrible and continuous effort ever made to | creed is the right one or none is, feel more keenly than any 
crush a religion without exterminating its professors, entirely | other sect. No persecution could seem so detestable to a 
failed. He has never shown any animosity to Catholics as | mathematician as a series of fines because he would consider 
such, and in his very latest letter, a reply to an address from a| the proof of the forty-seventh proposition conclusive, and 
Catholic town, published this week, he restates his desire to| many Catholics hold to dogmas as mathematicians hold 
live at peace with Catholics, if only they will be national. But/|to axioms. Prince Bismarck doubtless relies on a great 
he suspects them of opposition to the German Empire, | amount of Liberalism among educated German Catholics, and 
and is endeavouring, after his usual method, to compel | upon certain points he may have reason for so relying; but it 
the Papacy by force to abandon that opposition, to issue a is a most dangerous risk he runs of teaching the masses, who 
mot dordre that the Catholic faith is not involved in the | are seldom sceptical, to feel about Germany as Irishmen feel 
success or failure of his designs. For this purpose he employs | about England, and teaching the educated that to accede to 
three weapons,—first, the appeal to patriotism of which we | his policy just now is more or less a confession of weakness. 
spoke last week; secondly, the old and indeed antiquated | Ireland could be reproduced in Posen, Silesia, and Alsace 
legislation of Prussia against spiritual independence of any | very easily indeed, and such a change would immensely dimin- 
kind, legislation which, for instance, still affects Jews in their | ish the freedom of German policy. Ireland is only a fifth of 
marriage relations; and thirdly, some diplomatic menaces | Great Britain, and Irish soldiers have always been true to 
directed against Rome as a mediatized State, which have all| their military honour, but Ireland nevertheless interferes 
this week been acquiring consistency. By declaring patriotism | greatly with the freedom of English action in foreign affairs. 
to be opposed to Ultramontane plans, as he did in the Upper | Germany may be too strongly organized for any discontent, how- 
House, he paralyzes great bodies of opinion which otherwise | ever deep-seated, to have serious effect upon her counsels, but 
might have adhered to Roman policy, and hopes, we doubt | it is clear Bismarck does not think so, or he would not be so 
not, just as the Fenians do, to make the priests afraid of losing | energetic, and this is the risk he is incurring. Bishops 
their influence by exciting against them a spiritual force, the | suffering trivial martyrdoms, Catholic regiments with excom- 
love of country, as subtle if not as powerful as their) municated chaplains, public policy made dependent on a 
own. By worrying the Bishops on behalf of Catholics religious quarrel,—these are not spectacles which in our day 
whom they consider schismatics he hopes to rouse tend to increase the love of the suffering creed for the govern- 
the fear, always powerful at the Vatican, of a formal | ment which inflicts the suffering. 
secession of crypto-sceptics, indifferentists, and political | Of course, if the population of the Catholic provinces is not 
Catholics from the pale of the Church ; and by guaranteeing | Catholic, if the laity are ready for a secession, and only need 
or affecting to guarantee Rome to Italy, he hopes to convince | a little official encouragement, if opinion in Romanist Prussia, 
the Papacy that at least its temporal power is dependent upon | for example, is in the strange condition in which it seems to 
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have been in England during the first half of Elizabeth’s 
reign, during which the population seemed ready to be 
Catholic or half-Catholic or Protestant as the Queen willed, 
Bismarck is right; but if it is not so—and the Bishops must 
know their flocks—then he is running the risk of destroying 
the grand spiritual power of the Prussian State, the un- 
hesitating devotion of every man in it, whatever his creed or 
rank, to the hereditary Commander-in-Chief. The Rhenish 
Catholic is as trustworthy as the Brandenburg Protestant or 
the Berlin sceptic till his creed is touched, but is it wise to 
try the experiment of touching his creed? If there is an idea 
upon which Prussian military feeling is stern, it is the duty 
of duelling under certain circumstances ; but Catholic officers 
were broke in 1858 because as pious Catholics they con- 
sidered sending challenges sinful. A Catholic soldier’s obedi- 
ence and allegiance may exist intact when half his living 
force is gone. 

There is another error, too, into which the Prince with his 
new policy may fall, an error which may produce good 
results, but cannot produce results that the German Chan- 
cellor would approve. He is letting the winds loose. There 
is a fanaticism of Protestantism as well as of Ultramontanism, 
of Voltaire as well as of Loyola, and he is administering strong 
stimulants to the former, stimulants which tend, at all events, 
to make it more hopeful and energetic. Look how the 
Democratic Town Councils, to whom Tory pietism is quite as 
distasteful as Ultramontane rigidity, are responding to his 
very slight move in the Liberal direction,—how they raise their 
heads, and urge him to go far further. He thinks, we dare 


say, he can stop when he likes ; but to stop may be to lose his | 
|for the twentieth time reorganizing the whole constitution of 


Liberal support without regaining Conservative confidence, and 
then what becomes of his system? His successor---and he must 
one day have a successor—must adopt one policy or the other, 
that is, must either lose the majority or sacrifice the Prussian 
system, which, successful as it has been, and strong as it may 
seem, particularly when not exposed to any shock from exter- 
nal defeat, is utterly inconsistent with true Liberalism in any 
shape, could not be worked, for example, with a really sovereign | 
Parliament, or without a bureaucracy entirely obedient to | 
orders from above. TheChancellor may win. He may, while | 
the immense pressure on his Western and Eastern frontiers lasts, | 
avoid even this tendency, while he lives. If he has made the | 
reported Treaty with Italy, he has gained a great diplomatic | 
triumph, for he has acquired control of another army and | 
given next to nothing in return,—for France, with Germany | 
holding Metz, could not have waged a war of invasion against 

@ Latin power, and in appointing M. Fournier, had abandoned 

intervention to recover Rome,—but still he is embarking in the | 
most dangerous of all undertakings, a campaign against spiritual | 
powers with secular weapons none of which can be finely edged. | 
Let the conflict become as fierce as it might, he could not edge | 
them as Henry VIII. and his daughter could. Creeds have 

been put down by persecution over and over again, but it was 

by persecution of a very different kind from anything he can 

venture to try. Of course he may say he is not touching a 

creed, but only preventing a misuse of spiritual weapons for 

a secular end; but then the acceptance or rejection of that 

argument is not in his hands, but in the hands of the ruling | 
minds at Rome. Rome may be alarmed and retire, or may be 

irritated and fight harder; but it is with the Vatican and not the 

German Chancellerie that the decision will rest, and in leaving 

it such a choice the German statesman seems to us -to have 

voluntarily armed his foes. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S REFORM OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


R. GOSCHEN’S reform of the Admiralty, a reform which 

it seems to be the destiny of every successive First 

Lord to carry out, has a little disappointed us. It is very 
moderate, and from one point of view singularly well designed, 
but it leaves on us an impression of incompleteness, of being 
intended to supply only the defects revealed by the case of the 
Megera. Our contention is that Mr. Childers’ plan of divid- 
ing the old Board into a sort of Cabinet, filled by men each 
of whom presided over a department, and each of whom was 
directly responsible to the First Lord, would have been per- 
fect if he had provided any method of working the depart- 
ment when the First Lord was ill or absent from his official 
duties. He perceived this himself, and intended to make of 
the Permanent Secretary a sort of Grand Vizier, a second self, 
an adlatus who understood all divisions of the work, who 
could give ad interim instructions to the twelve offices of the 


in his own words, as inserted in his written instructions, 
could be an embodiment of the Department. This arrange. 
ment would have perfected the machine, and Mr. Childers 
tried to complete it ; but, as he acknowledged in his speech 
of Monday, though, of course, in terms at once apologetic 
and kindly, he made a mistake in choosing his Vizier. 
Under the advice of Mr. Romaine, a civilian who 
proved at the Admiralty an extraordinary and excep- 
tional success, he selected a barrister, Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
then in possession of a nearly sinecure appointment equally 
well paid, and believed to possess all the capacities for the 
post. Mr. Lushington, a man of singular conscientiousness 
and unusual intellectual power, turned out to be no adminis- 
trator, and being required before he had been many months 
in office to act as First Lord, that is, to supply Mr. Childers’ 
place in addition to his own, he broke down. The department 














by his own account given before the Commission of Inquiry 
into the loss of the Megera, fell into hopeless confusion. 
Business was done here and there; there was no nexus 
between the different departments; and nobody exactly knew 
who was responsible for anything. The only signature which 
the department respected was that of the Secretary, and the 
Secretary was incessantly signing orders which he knew 
nothing about. For anything that appeared, a phantom 
Board might despatch an unsound vessel to the antipodes; 
and nobody, not even an impersonal collection of Admirals 
and civilians, could fairly be held responsible. There was, in 
fact, no master at the Admiralty. 











Admiralty, who could keep them all from clashing, who 


It was clear that this could not go on, and the object which 
Mr. Goschen set to himself was to remedy the defect, without 


the Admiralty. He has succeeded in doing so, we believe, 
but by a somewhat complex instead of a very simple ar- 
rangement. Instead of appointing a single competent and 
professional Secretary to be his own second self, to be 
First Lord when the Cabinet Minister is away, and First 
Lord for details when he is present—as Mr. Romaine was— 
he has divided the responsibility. He has entrusted the power 
of signing letters to three officers,—a new Naval Secretary, 
who will sign everything about personnel ; the Controller, who 
is once more made a permanent officer, and will sign everything 
about matériel ; and the Permanent Secretary, who will sign 
everything about finance and civil business generally. To 
use his own words—‘‘ We propose, therefore, that every letter 
shall be signed by a high officer who is acquainted with its 
contents, Therefore, we propose that the Naval Secretary 
whom we shall appoint shall sign all the letters relating to 
the personnel side of the department, that the Controller 
or Deputy-Controller shall sign all the letters from the 
matériel side, and that the Permanent Secretary shall sign the 
remaining letters which relate to finance and the general civil 
business of the Admiralty. After this arrangement has come 
into operation, I hope there will be no longer any doubt 
as to who is responsible for the letters which leave the 
Admiralty.” That arrangement may work, and certainly 
will secure a great deal of knowledge and ability; but 
it does not create the Vizier whom we maintain to be 
necessary, and who existed for years, by pure good luck 
and in spite of all probabilities, in the person of Mr. 
Romaine. In the absence of the First Lord, nobody will 
be thoroughly aware of everything. The three perma- 
nent officials, as it seems to us, will either divide their 
work absolutely, and so leave the Admiralty without any 
single permanent centre, or they will act in concert, and 80 
become a sort of Deputy Board, with an informal habit of 
meeting to know what they are all doing,—certainly not the 
result which the Naval reformers intend. Mr. Goschen clearly 
perceives this himself, for he adds no less than three sugges- 
tions, all intended to secure the wanting unity of control in 
the absence of the First Lord. In the first place, the Board 
is to meet daily, not as a Board exactly, but for purposes of 
consultation—to “ guarantee consultation,” Mr. Goschen says, 
and to prevent the delay now produced by the official “ circu- 
lation” of letters. That is very well, and will produce, no 
doubt, an effective and permanent unity of plan in the Admi- 
ralty; but then is it not the old Board over again, with its merits 
and most of its defects? A little more responsibility will attach 
to each member, but each will have the same power of saying 
that he found himself opposed by all his colleagues. Then, 
says Mr. Goschen, the First Sea Lord, in the absence of 
the political chief, shall be head of the Admiralty, and 
responsible for everything, and able to give orders about 
everything, and so there will be continuous adminis- 
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tration. So there will, and there will be something | it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine Jinen, 
else too, namely, a constantly recurring scission in the | and put a gold chain about his neck; and he made him to ride in 
supreme control of the Admiralty. The Vizier, or competent the second chariot which he had ; and they cried before him, Bow 
Secretary, whom Mr. Childers tried to obtain would not have | the knee ; and he made him ruler over all the land of Egypt,” the 
been and could not have been a rival of the First Lord, but practice of distinguishing by special dignity of dress special 
only an agent, who on his chief’s return would subside, and | dignity of office, must have been habitual in Egypt and the States 
be merely a living register of Admiralty facts. The First | which were Egypt’s humble rivals in civilisation. Even in the most 
Sea Lord, who always controls 
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all personnel, and is | barbarous of known tribes, the chiefs are distinguished by special 
always an officer of high repute, and stands to the political | grandeur of dress, and, in the most civilised, while the tendency 
chief in much the same relation as the Duke of Cambridge | to simplicity becomes greater and greater in relation to private 
stands to Mr. Cardwell—except that the prerogative difficulty | dress, it is still held to be mischievous to let this simplicity extend to 
is absent—cannot be that, is too important to be that, has | the dress of great public functionaries. The newest Orders are as 
not time to be that. Sir Sydney Dacres cannot be a living | expensive, often more expensive than the old. The highest Order 
dictionary of reference for Mr. Goschen. It is useful, in the | of the Star of India, an invention of yesterday, is worn on a 


absence of a true Vizier, to make him responsible; but the 
object demanded, which is to provide the First Lord with a 
second and inferior self, is not attained, any more than it is 
by the proviso, which Mr. Goschen also adds, that the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary shall hear and know everything, in- 
stead of attending only to finance. Let him hear and know 
everything, by all means—that will perfect his education, and 
make him more useful in Parliament—but that will not make 
him anything but a political officer, who changes with every 
change of political administration. We want a competent 
highly paid General Secretary, a Captain Osborn, who could be 
High Admiral if our system admitted of promotion for mere 
capacity. 

It seems to us that the new plan is defective in simplicity 
and directness. About the daily meeting of the Board we 
will say nothing. It will waste time as it used to do, and it 
will diminish responsibility as it used to do, though not to the 
same extent, but it will also restore that good-humoured 
fellowship of all departments which is so indispensable to the 
smooth working of any enormous department. We prefer 
isolation and absolutism, thinking no unanimity quite so perfect 
as that of “ Jonah in the whale ;” but Mr. Goschen is one of 
the men who can get along with Committees, and learn from 
colleagues without allowing them to impede his action too 
much. Nor have we any objection to raise to the reduction 
of the Controller into a permanent officer outside the Board. 
We wish every chief to be permanent, unless responsible to 
Parliament. But the meetings granted and the Controller 
reduced, we cannot see the use of the multiplication of Secre- 
taries. Why cannot one man, with assistants if necessary, 
do the Vizier’s work, just as one man does the Sultan’s work ? 
Mr. Romaine did it, and if Mr. Romaine was an accident, a 
naval officer with no professional knowledge to acquire could 
surely learn up the mere office work without any great loss of 
time, and become in a very few months a subordinate First 
Lord, a general supervisor as able as the First Lord to keep 
the machine in working order. The work cannot be absolutely 
too much for a human being, for Mr. Romaine did it; or if it 
is too much, he can have deputies in any number required. 
It seems to us that Mr. Childers had a perfect idea which he 
carried out imperfectly, and that Mr. Goschen is carrying out 
more perfectly a much less simple plan. 








THE MAYOR OF BATLEY’S GOLD CHAIN. 
E entirely sympathize with the wish of the ‘Town Council of 
Batley to buy a handsome gold chain worth £200, and 
adorned with emblems of the borough,—a wool-manufacturing 
place in Yorkshire,—in the shape of a bale of wool, a 
sheep’s fleece, and a sheaf of wheat,—for its Mayor. And 
though we do not doubt that Vice-Chancellor Wickens was 
legally quite right in granting the injunction against that mode 


dress which is as valuable as the State robes of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. More especially for offices which are intended 
to confer authority without that practical weight always attaching 
in England to offices carrying official incomes, something to . 
mark out the permanent consideration in which those who fill 
them are held by the public is absolutely requisite. Let unpaid 
offices in England once cease to be invested with any public token. 
of consideration, and they will gradually cease also to be respected 
by the people, and to be coveted by those who can alone fill 
them with credit. We may say that there is nothing intrinsically 
impressive in a grand gown and a gold chain, and that a man of 
weight without any such official symbols will exercise a great 
deal more authority than a goose with them. And that may be 
more or less true, but if it be ever so true, it is not to the point, for 
the question is not how we are to get good men without in- 
signia of office obeyed, but how we are to get good men to desire 
office at all, if the public ceases to express in any popular and 
simple and striking way its appreciation of the value of its 
officials, and its impression that there is something enviable in ad- 
mitted fitness for the offices. Official dress is merely the natural lan- 
guage of public esteem for, and of public sympathy with, authority. 
If there is no distinguishing frame, as it were, in which the official 
picture is set, there can hardly be any familiar and popular recog- 
nition of its significance. In the case of the most important. 
functions of the State, we add the recognition of symbolic dress 
to the more solid recognition of a high official salary. The Lord 
Chancellor, all the Judges, and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, are distinguished by dress as well as high salary; and, in 
the case of the Judges at least, we all of us feel that such cere- 
mony carries with it a most important reminder, both to those 
who observe it and to the mere spectators, of the stateliness of the 
public functions exercised and the reverence which is due to 
those who exercise them. Sir John Wickens, and still more less 
able lawyers, would miss the influence of their judicial wigs even 
more than that of their titles, in the gradually altered demeanour 
of Courts in which nothing outward to express the high authority 
of a Judge was to be seen. But if this is necessary in the 
case of officials who hold great and most justly coveted 
places of emolument, it is obviously far more necessary in the 
case of men who are expected to take much trouble for no 
pecuniary reward at all. If you do not enlist the childlike 
popular reverence for such positions on your side, there will soon 
be no temptation at all to able men who have either made their 
fortunes, or are busy in making them, to serve the people. Every 
day municipal dignities become less and less popular, chiefly because 
the dignity they confer is less and less clearly realized. ‘lhe value 
of local authority dwindles in the eyes of the world as people hear 
more and more of the doings of the superior central authority, 
and if once we divest it of those visible sigus by which alone it is 





possible to keep before the eyes of men the traditionary honour in 
which it was and is held, it would not be long before ** honorary ” 


of using the ratepayers’ money, we strongly recommend some | (in the sense of the gratuitous) offices would be sedulously avoided 
tich citizen of Batley to present at once to the Corporation the by the men most competent tohold them. You could no more hope to 
coveted insignia of the chief magistrate; and cannot agree at all keep up the sense of popular honour attaching to an office without 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s statement that the wish of the Town | insignia of that office, than you could hope to keep up a nobility 
Council was ‘‘ childish and foolish.” We may ask in what that | without either titles or estates. That which does not admit of 
wish differs from the preference of Londoners, and Englishmen being embodied in some visible form fades away out of the popular 
generally, for having their Judges and Vice-Chancellors knighted. | imagination. The worst blow you could strike, not only at the 
Does Sir John Wickens gain or not in authority by being Sir John | public respect for the House of Commons, but at the respect of 
Wickens, and no longer Mr. Wickens? We suppose he does, for the House of Commons for the Speaker, would be to abolish the 
his title expresses the respect of the English people for his office, | Speaker's chair and mace and canopy, and let him sit where he could 
and respect publicly and conspicuously expressed is apt to run in the House, so long as he was tolerably accessible to all. When 
much deeper and steadier than respect only entertained and | you make light of the frame of a picture you are on the direct way. 
not habitually expressed. ‘There is no practice more natural or | to make light of the picture itself. All much-prized jewels have a 
more universal than that of conveying by symbols the dignity | valuablesetting; and you diminish, even without intending it, your 
in which an office is held. For many centuries before the own appreciation for the gem, when you leave it to be judged by 
time when Pharaoh ‘took off his ring from his hand, and put | its own intrinsic value. It is not the imposing character of fine 
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so undesirable to restrain public bodies from spending a mode- 
rate amount of public money upon the insignia of office. 


There are two growing tendencies which naturally cause a re- 


dress, but the difficulty of expressing in any other conspicuous way 
the public honour attaching to public functions, which renders it 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
is a little difficult sometimes for some men to help feel- 
ing annoyed at the kind of national interest excited by the 
Here are eighteen young men 


.r 


| annual University Boat-race. 


action against such expenditure,—one of them the increasing desire | W20 ought to have been studying, and who have instead 


for economy, partly caused by real sympathy with the poverty of | 


the people, and partly by the increasing necessity of popular cries; 


and the other of them a certain democratic jealousy of all signs 
of even temporary elevation out of the ranks of the people,—a 
jealousy which makes the democracy of the United States, for | 


devoted their time to qualifying themselves to become inferior 
| watermen, and because they have done so, and are going to 
| pull two boats as quick as they can in sight of London, all 
| England is affected with an admiring interest in them and 


| their proceedings. ‘They are watched for a fortnight more 


instance, unwisely hostile to any assumption of state by its | Carefully than any statesmen in the Empire; their names, 


own servants and disposed to enforce the idea of mere agency, 
delegation, and almost humiliation upon its nominees. Neither 
of these tendencies, in the exaggerated form which they seem 
likely to take, is at all likely to promote the happiness of the 
people. As for the economical movement, sound and fundamen- 
* tally healthy as it is, it is almost uniformly carried to extremes in 
which it causes a vast deal more secret waste than it saves of open 
expenditure ; and this is truest of all in relation to the subject we are 
now speaking of, the dignity of official life. The other tendency,— 
the jealousy of exceptional power, which shows itself so strongly in 
America in what looks to our eyes like the humiliation of public 
servants, and which shows itself in England, where classes are not yet 
levelled to one uniform flat, in the disgust with which working-class 
men seem to look upon representatives of their own order,—enorm- 
ously aggravates the effect of the former tendency, and makes it 
almost impossible, in relation to new offices at least, to clothe them 
with anything like the charm of importance with which they have 
always been clothed in the barbarous and primitive ages of 
the world. The favour of educated people for simplicity, and a 
sort of shamefacedness which they feel at the wearing of 
grand costumes, goes to aid powerfully the feeling in favour of 
economy and (as regards men at least) of equality of dress, 
because what the office-bearers themselves are half ashamed to 
wear, it becomes still more difficult to ask the public to press 
on them. Nevertheless, we are perfectly satisfied that the old 
feeling,—the same which still produces the far greater variety of 
costume amongst all simple peoples,—and especially the feeling 
which induces them to clothe high officers with some ostensible 


grandeur, is the wise one, and that the modern economy and | 


jealousy and shamefacedness in this respect are blunders of civili- 
sation. There can be no greater danger than the tendency to 
make light of official duty, and unless the people honour their 
Officials, those officials will never honour their duties. Yet it is 
very difficult for ordinary people to honour adequately even a 
good official all whose qualifications are hidden in his own 
brain, and who on the surface has nothing to distinguish 
him from any other citizen of the world. The local colour 
of life, the external mark put on external distinctions, is a 
perfectly natural device for keeping perpetually and agreeably 
before the minds of men what has otherwise a tendency to 
escape them. Any stranger going into a new country fancies at 
first that all people are alike except those whom marked by dif- 
ferent costumes distinguish, and it only seems so to him because 
superficially it really is so, and the distinctions which he fails to 
see are relatively minute. He sees the difference between the 
peasant and the burgher, between the burgher and the priest, 
between the different orders of the clergy, and so on, because all 
these distinctions are directly pictured to hiseye. Well, then, clearly 


Offices of dignity,—especially those carrying an authority which | 


needs to be impressed as broadly and strongly on the imagination of 
the most ignorant and simple as those distinctions of a primitive 
country are impressed on a traveller who visits it for the first 
time,—should be marked and distinguished in like manner. The 


true popular feeling, though we admit that it is not the common | 


democratic feeling of modern times, should be to take a pride in all 
authority which popular institutions confer, and to regard it as the 
expression of the popular conscience and the popular will. Such 
authority should not be allowed to keep an incognito, at all 
events when it is in exercise. You might almost as well expect 
the special gentleness and respect paid to women to survive 
the extinction of all differences between men’s and women’s 
costume, as to expect the deference given to persons in 
authority to survive the disguise of private clothes. For we 


maintain that in relation to public duties and authority of this 
sort, private dress is the disguise,—as it is admitted to be in the 
case of kings, in the case of soldiers, and in the case of police, 
—and public symbols of authority are the natural, and decent, and 
decorous expression of the popular esteem which conferred it, and 
the popular reverence which submits to its decisions. 


weights, and biographies appear in every paper; photographs of 
'their faces are sold by thousands; their styles are criticized 
las if they were first-rate orators or actors, and if one of 
| them has a colic half the world grows morbid and the other 
|half exultant. To be expelled from among them is dis- 
grace, to be counted among them the highest of promo- 
tions. For a fortnight before their exhibition the papers 
allot more space to their trips on the river than to any but the 
most urgent foreign affairs, and when the race actually comes off 
devote pages to its description, employ more reporters than they 
would in war-time, set all telegraphs at work all over the king- 
dom, and discuss the result as vehemently as if the race were a 
battle important to the freedom of a State. London goes beside 
itself with excitement, stops all ordinary business to see the contest, 
and is quite ready to ask the Legislature to pass Acts making 
it a penal offence for anybody to row on the Thames while these 
strong-muscled boys are on it. The betting fraternity find the 
event a new source of gain, though a small one, for they cannot 
‘“‘ square” the oarsmen as they can jockeys and prize-fighters, 
and the populace is as interested as in the grandestof State pageants. 
The shops all break out in dark-blue and light-blue colours, every 
spectator mounts a cockade, and there is as much rivalry, and 
contention, and boasting between the partisans of either colour as 
between the partisans of the White, the Tricolor, and the Red 
flags in France. 


students the eight boys best qualified to earn three shillings a d 


the swiftest mode of acquiring fame, and the foible of the nation, 
its admiration for physical prowess, for all violent or dangerous 
| exercise, and for the deliberate postponement of brain to sinew, is 
| exaggerated to the mostextreme point. ‘The winners are far more 
| popular than if they had illustrated their Universities, and the 
| losers excite more compassion, more distinctly personal and almost 
| tearful sympathy, than if they had just failed in some noble enter- 
| prise. Is it not all just a little contemptible, a new proof how eager we 
| are to give importance to trifles, how false is the standard of compari- 
| son as to the value of actions which we set up for ourselves? We 
laugh at the gilded youth of St. Petersburg who are divided into 
| furious parties about an actress, andsneer at the same class in Vienna 
| because they reserve passionate admiration for scraggy ballet- 
| dancers; but are we so very much less frivolous or excitable, or 
| addicted to interest ourselves deeply about things utterly con- 
| temptible in themselves ? 
| It is all very true, and the importance attached to the Race 
| will probably surprise future generations ; but there is something 
to be said on the other side. We give up the argument as to the 
| young men themselves, as their public exhibition, under circum- 
| stances so exciting, can have on themselves no good effect, 
| merely observing that the world probably loses nothing by 
|their devotion to a brainless pursuit, and they may as well 
|row hard as ride hard, or jump hard, or do anything else in 
| which athletes delight. Men of that sort would not become 
| philosophers if we locked them up. The rowing men are not the 
| men who will ever do much for the world, but then also they 
seldom belong to the class which does it most harm, the purely 
luxurious, who as seldom endure anything as they do anything 
| worthy to be done. And we quite concede the case against 
‘athletics. ‘They have been overdone till they have become a 
positive injury to education, without any adequate compensation 
| to the national physique. Eton boasts of its health and vigour 
‘and is after all about as remarkable for both—the capacity for 
running swiftly apart—as it would be if filled for a day with young 
ploughmen, or costermongers, or Ragged-School boys, after one 
year of service on the Britannia. But the Race as a London 
event, taking it as a whole, and considering those who row 
| in it as if they were only fine horses, is on the whole a 








For results, one or the other University proves ~ 
not that it has added most to human thought, or attracted the 
highest scholars, but that it has happened to number among i ae 
by pulling boats on the river; eighteen young men have bee® et 
taught to think biceps invaluable, and a public contest of strengt#= = 
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One source, at least, of the interest taken in it is |:method by which you get them there, no matter how you bolster 
the interest felt by the educated in the ancient-Universities, up mischievous institutions in the process, the end is gained. 

their imaginative pleasure in those institutions and all the associa-| And when we venture to demur to all this, and to estimate that 
tions connected with them, and it is well that such an interest it would have been better to have waited until public opinion, 
should filter downwards, even to the Roughs. It is a good thing already ripening rapidly, had enabled us gradually to supplant 
that Oxford and Cambridge should possess the hold they un- | what I ventured to call “a system of goody schools devoted to the 
doubtedly have over those who have never been ranked among teaching of catechisms and creeds,” and ‘‘ founded not to educate 
their students, and that their charm should not be monastic, or but to indoctrinate the people,” by a national organization worthy 
even intellectual only, but altogether human and many-sided, of the name, and to the schools of which the working-classes would 
should suggest the playground and healthful activity and gladly have sent their children without the introduction of the spy 
happy times, as well as study and teaching. The interest will be | and the policeman, we are immediately knocked over by “the 
taken in something, and it could have no better object. This is, | million of children who are still in the streets, and who ought to 
we believe, the only country in the world where the Universities | be at school.” 

have their corner in the great paper almost as regularly as the, Well, we reply that this is precisely how Philanthropy misses her 
Stock Exchange and the Share List, where average people are | way in legislation. She snatches at an immediate good, to the 
expected to care that Oxford has accepted a new Honour School, and | neglect of those principles the recognition of which can alone make 
one list at least of Cambridge honours causes as many inquiries as | it solid and enduring. 

the rise of a fresh debater; and it is for the good both of | So now we are to have universal compulsion on the back of the 
the nation and the Universities that it should be so,—for the | denominational system, in other words, in Roman Catholic dis- 
pation, because it keeps up a general interest in the higher educa- | tricts Protestant children are to be forced into Roman Catholic 
tion which America, for instance, still lacks,—for the Universities, schools, and in Church-of-England districts Dissenting children 
because it keeps them well en rapport with the national mind. are to be forced into those of the National Society’s Schools, in 
The danger of Universities is separation from the rational move- | which, to use the official language of that Society, ‘‘the whole 
ment of thought. ‘That the Race helps in this way to keep up the | school-time of a child should gradually lead up to” his absorption 
connection is clear, for after all, if it is not in that connection that | into the Church. And in order that this compulsion may be 
Londoners or their leaders are interested, why are they not | carried out, Mr. Forster assures us that the 25th Clause must be 
excited and amused and made to spend money by other | maintained. 

contests of the same kind? ‘There are hundreds of races every | Now Mr. Seebohm, being a Nonconformist, ought to know as 
year quite as well rowed by quite as good rowers, and outside the | much about Nonconformist feeling as I do, and he has convinced 
sporting world nobody would care if they all terminated in wrecks. | himself that the Nonconformist laity will embrace this programme. 
It is a great deal better that Oxford should have a colour than | I must confess that I have arrived at a different conclusion, and 
that a racing stable should, that a Londoner should have a vague | to assist my friends in making up their minds I will quote a few 
preference for one form or place of learning over another than for | lines from a powerful article in a recent number of the Contemporary 
this or that horse, dancer, or music-hall. As for the suspension | Review:—‘ The monthly paper of the National Society, published 
of business, we have in our hard-working, grey-coloured, muddy | at the National Society’s Depository, and bearing the stamp of the 
London, not yet too many holidays, especially this kind | National Society on its title-page, has consistently ever since the 
of holiday, days when the young can enjoy themselves in| passing of the Act urged upon the schools in connection with the 
the open air, and find opportunities of association, and be | Society which accept the Government grant and make themselves 
a little less priggish and prim than they usually are. The | public elementary schools, the importance of taking up, so far as 
Race breaks the monotony of life for hundreds of thousands, | compliance with the mere letter of the Conscience Clause will allow, 
and monotony, want of colour, and variety is growing to be | their distinctive character as Church Schools, and even as prosely- 
one of the greatest evils of our town civilisation. Anything | tizing agencies, whose raison d’¢tre is to make the children attending 
which gives London a centre of innocent interest not demand-| them into Churchmen.” This article bears the signature of “ F. 
ing too much thought, or preparation, or expense does Lon- | Seebohm.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. LEaTHaM, 
don good, if only by making it more of a whole, more good-/ [Mr. Leatham should oppose, and should always have opposed, 
humoured, more capable of breaking through the routines which | the Educational votes altogether. On the principle of this letter, 
for the hard-worked classes—we do not mean the artizans—tend ‘they are a mere throwing away of public money. But Mr. 
to imprison life in grooves. The ‘‘ outing” is pure benefit, and | Leatham is a much more moderate and sensible politician than 
one purchased at much less price than we pay for the Derby and! any one who is unlucky enough to judge him by this letter, will 
similar festivals, which give us swift but useless horses at the price | suppose him to be.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

of turning half the town populations into gamblers, and main- | 


taining among us that irredeemably vicious class,—the men who . : i . 
live by plunder under pretence of sport. Nobody can take any | THE NONCONFORMIST LAITY AND THEIR CLERGY, 


[To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 











harm by a boat-race, and may obtain good from the mere fact of 
sharing an interest with millions of his fellow-men, who, usually | Srr,—Perhaps your correspondent “ B. K. A.” will think I am 
separate atoms, are for a few hours united by a common subject | writing in a lucid moment when I tell him that I quite share 
of eagerness, speculation, and hope. | his distrust of the ‘‘ simple formula” intended to cover many com- 
plex and difficult questions of social and religious life. I suppose 
| we all know that what we call the different “ spheres ” of life are 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. not separated from each other by strong dividing-lines, but meet 
gently, at many points, and insensibly mingle with each other. 
a ; ont 
: So far well. But are we to have no more definitions? no 
MR. LEATHAM AND MR. SEEBOHM. | fundamental principles in great public movements? or no state- 
(To Tas Eorron OF Tus “Srscraros."} ments of them for information and guidance? Or is it only the 


Sir,—Since Mr. Seebohm has done me the honour of commenting | resolute defence and exposition of the statements which is felt to 
upon some remarks which I made during the debate on Mr. | be inconvenient and impertinent? In a great process like this on 
Dixon’s motion, I shall be glad if you will permit me to offer a hand, in which we are trying to make provision for the education 
few words in explanation and reply. ‘of England, are we at the mercy of perplexed Governments and 

Mr. Seebohm finds great fault with my declaration that “it B.K.A.s? Sir, I stand by the Edinburgh formula,—‘ United 
would have been better to have postponed this whole question for secular and separate religious instruction.” It is simple, and 
years, than to have solved it in a way which must leave the real not fallacious, as your correspondent avers. It does, indeed, apply 
education of the people a permanent impossibility.” He considers | ‘‘ to an ideal case”—although I can imagine ideal cases in which 
that the real end in view is the education, somehow or other, of it would not be so applicable—but “ peremptorily,” in our humble 
every child in the kingdom, and thus, in defining the point where judgment, it does apply also ‘‘ to the England of to-day.” If it 
we are at issue, exposes, as I venture to think, the fallacy which does not, then in the name of honesty and consistency what are 
underlies the whole position of the teach-at-any-price party of | we to make of the present position of the Government and some 
which he is a distinguished member. If you can only get the | of their incensed supporters? Have they not repeatedly, ostenta- 
children to school, no matter how bad the school—and it is not’ tiously, proclaimed themselves responsible for on/y the secular part 
Possible to conceive of anything more miserable than a system | of the school instruction? Have they not won their little 
which enables only one child in fifty to read a short paragraph | triumphs over us again and again, by demonstrating that the 
from a newspaper—no matter how revolting and un-English the | amount of money paid by the department has always been 
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less than the proper secular expense? I am afraid your 
correspondent’s furious attack upon our ‘simple formula” 
may suggest in some minds uncomfortable doubts of the 
perfect sincerity of the Government in such statements. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, then, all this talk on their part has been intended only to 
pacify or please the multitude, or as due homage toa vague public 
sentiment, but without the least idea that for practical purposes 
any division could be made; and especially these, their professions 
have been without detriment to ‘‘ the indirect claims” of the 
clergy to possess themselves, secretly and suddenly, of the future 
education of England”! Sothink not I. But so, as it seems to 
me, your correspondent teaches men to think. Clearly, if he 
believes the Government honest in their declarations, he ought to 
do for them the same kindly office he assigns to ‘‘all rational 
Nonconformist laymen” in respect to their clerical leaders—he 
should insist upon them harking back on wiser tactics. I predict 
that they will not listen to the voice of the charmer. They 
know which way the thought of the country is going, and 
I believe they mean to bear it company. All that the 
Nonconformists ask is that this distinction, so abundantly 
recognized in words by the Government, and the limitation of 
their own action to the secular part of education, shall be made 
for the country a reality, and so fixed in the settled order of law 
and custom as to be beyond the reach of those assaults, surprises, 
changes, which cannot but be painful for all concerned, but which 
will certainly continue and be renewed as long as the Education 
Act remains unaltered. 

If your correspondent would use the ‘‘ senses” with which God 
has blessed him, and of which one may suppose he is always in 
serene possession, in the honest endeavour to find some point of 
practical conciliation which, on the one hand, would not touch 
the just and legitimate influence of the Church of England and 
her clergy, or of any other parties or persons who have taken interest 
in education, and, on the other, would embody some honest and 
reliable recognition of what I believe the nation is more bent on 
year by year—a complete, or if never abstractedly complete, a work- 
able separation between things civil and things sacred (‘united 
secular, separate religious instruction”)—if your correspondent 
will aim to do this, he will be of some service in this cause. ‘To 

*go marching up and down before us, warrior-like, as he does, is 
simply moonshine. Am I wrong in hoping that another corre- 
spondent of yours, of very different temper, Mr. Llewellyn Davies, 
would be willing to consider this point of the case more seriously 
than it has yet been considered—would be willing, in fact, to see 
if the suggestion of the Education League as to the use of the 
school-rooms for religious purposes, is not something which lies 
on the way to that agreement which we must all hope is coming? 
May I take the liberty of joining heartily, as far as my knowledge 
goes, in your high estimate of that gentleman, and of saying (not as 
interfering in the remotest degree in the local contest) that if he were 
returned to the London School Board for any constituency, not- 


him this sentence, occurring in the general programme which Mr. 
Dale and I went to Edinburgh to support :—‘ That this meeting 
deems the religious instruction of the young an object of supreme 
importance, which ought to be prosecuted with the utmost care, 
and with no less constancy than the branches of secular instruc- 
tion,” &c. Sir, we do need the Bible much, and in some other 
places besides the primary schools. 

But we are “narrow” and ‘‘ intolerant.” All one can say toa 
charge like this is that we think we are asking nothing for our- 
selves which is not to be possessed by all our fellow-citizens, and 
that we feel broad, and are at heart men of good-will, longing 
much to be at peace. 

No part of the indictment against us is more unfounded than 
that which imputes to us sectarian motives and aims. I have 
| myself often said, as I have often heard it said by others, in that 
‘‘stiflingly clerical atmosphere ” which makes your correspondent 
sneeze so alarmingly, that in the event of our views prevailing we 
are not likely to make any denominational gains by it. We 
have been increasingly looking at the whole question in its 
national aspects. Jealousy of the Church of England? 
No such thing. We wish—as, if we are Christian men, we 
ought to wish—that the Church of England may be pure, and 
strong, and prosperous, as a spiritual community, and that she 
may be a faithful witness for Christ. Nay, more, some of us be- 
lieve that, whatever may be her fortunes in the coming time in 
regard to State connection, if she has grace and wisdom to make 
good use of her natural and historical advantages, she will still, 
for a long time at least, keep possession of the land. All we ask 
| is, that this shall be done in fairness and honour. 
| Your correspondent’s whole theory of clerical leadership among 
|us is purely imaginary, indeed it is almost laughably incorrect. 
| There never was a movement of the kind more spontaneous than 

that which found expression in the Manchester Conference. In 
sume places the ministers were in advance of the people, but in 
‘many the people were ahead of the ministers. Whether the 
agitation will be “as fleeting as it was fiery” remains to 
be seen. 
| correspondent, and such as he, of a large body of reluc- 
'tant and protesting laymen. Of course there will be some & 
|in numbers so large, but they are very few. They have their 
| liberty, and we have ours. 
| prised, and I must say not altogether gratified, to hear quiet men 
among our people of late say, sometimes to myself, “‘ This ques- 
| tion of education does not stand alone. The clergy are evidently 
| making the schools the outwork of the establishment, and we 
| must drive at what is behind.” I say I am far from feeling 
unalloyed satisfaction in this. At any rate, it is a feeling which I 
have never sought to produce. For while, as a Nonconformist, I 
| have felt that disestabliskment would bring many and great ad- 
vantages to England, it might quite possibly also entail for a 
while some serious issues of a contrary kind, —that, in short, it is 




















| 
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Meantime we hear nothing, except from your <9 


On the other hand, I have been sur- “™ 


withstanding the serious point of difference between him and the | g thing of the utmost seriousness to contemplate, and to be 
Nonconformists, it would, I believe, be a gain to us all. For the | accomplished, if possible, by a process rather than by an 
question just now is in that state which makes a highly intelligent | Act, some Act, of course, completing the process. But 
and fair-minded man on the one side of almost equal value with | now the feeling is spreading that the Church herself is 
the same kind of man on the other. And yet, also, things at pre- | bringing on the final contest, and by years sooner than it need 
sent are so that when vacancies on School Boards occur anywhere, | come, by this new endeavour to gain by the aid of the State a yet 





we are obliged to meet such men and go against them. 

Then as to the future, without some just settlement or some 
pledge publicly given that it is the intention of the Government to 
make it, what hope is there of obtaining compulsion next year, or 
the next? None whatever. The Government may get their 
majority, but the thing will be simply unworkable. Mr. F. See- 
bohm, to whom we always listen with attention, presses upon us 
the consideration of ‘‘the end.” But here, again, we differ as 
to the “‘ formula.” I am afraid that we are not agreed as to what 
is ‘‘end” and what only ‘‘means.” At any rate, and taking the 
case just as Mr. Seebohm puts it, we hold that in what we call 
‘*the means” there are principles involved, and imperilled, of 
almost as much consequence as ‘‘ the end” they are supposed to 
promote ; and that it cannot be creditable to the intelligence and 
justice of Parliament to insist on such a method of legislation. 
Given a right end, there must surely be, at this time of day, 
means fairly right of attaining it. 

I know not if it be worth while to say a word as to the charges 
so freely made against us by your correspondent “ B. K. A.” and 
others in this controversy. Weare engaged “in a crusade against 
the Bible.” Mr. Dale and I went to Edinburgh to persuade the 
people to ‘‘ expel the Bible from the schools”! When your cor- 
respondent wrote these words there must have been lying before 





larger predominance in the education of the country. If I were 
| in the Church of England, I would strive to promote a broad and 
| generous settlement of this education question, expressly in the 
interest of the Church herself, and that time might be had to 
forecast and provide for and in a measure mould with her own 
hand the inevitable changes of the future.—I am, Sir, &c., a 

ALEXANDER RALEIGH. =~ = 





[To THE EpITOR OF THS “ SPECTATOR."] 


Srr,—At the risk of being excluded by “B. K. A.” from the 3 
| shrewd Nonconformist laymen, and of being classed among those 
‘excellent friends” of his who, ‘‘in the delirious paroxysms of 
their zeal, have temporarily parted with their senses,” I venture, 
with your permission, to say that, deep as may be the penetration 
of ‘*B. K. A.” in matters which more immediatly concern him, his 
remarks upon the conduct of the Nonconformist ‘clergy ” and 
‘‘laity,” in reference to the education question, and upon their 
relations to each other, are the remarks of a dilettante and a mere 
outsider. I have rarely read a production in which the author 
has been so successful in showing that he is perfectly satisfied 
| with his own position, and perfectly ignorant of the position of 
his opponents. 

Utterly ignoring the vast difference between the old denomina- 
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tional make-shift and a truly national system, and sagaciously 
opining that the straightforwardness and apparent justice of a 


formula are usually in inverse proportion to its practical utility, 
he proceeds to assume that this dictum will apply to the simple 
formula, ‘“‘united secular and separate religious instruction.” 
And as an instance of a simple, straightforward, and apparently 
just formula, which is, at the same time, unworkable, he intro- 
duces the dogma of Papal Infallibility. Then, with a sigh of 
despairing pity at the callousness which he foresees, he offers for 
our instruction (and it would be uncivil in us to deny to “ B. K. A.” 
his own definition of this word) what le assumes to be a fact, 
that Mr. Dale and Dr. Begg, being extremes, will meet, and are 
therefore fit and proper subjects for mutual annihilation. When he 
draws his lively picture of these two worthy gentiemen “ shaking 
bands across the whole breadth of the educational battle- 
field, and uniting to denounce rational and temperate legislation,” 
he might as well draw another of Paul and the preachers of 


another gospel hobnobbing together to denounce the established | 


religion of Pagan Rome. 

But it is chiefly as a Nonconformist layman (‘ sensible,’ 
4*shrewd,” or not) that I decline to look upon “ B. K. A.” as the 
Delphic oracle. It is impossible to affirm that there is nothing 
new under the sun, when we find your correspondent asserting 
that Nonconformist laymen are bullied, cowed, and led by the 
nose by their clerical teachers. Does my memory fail me, or was 
not the old story against us somewhat different? Who has not 
heard and heard again that Nonconformity has two deformed chil- 


will yet make the educational system truly national.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CANTAB, 


[** B. K. A.” is himself a Nonconformist layman, and it was for 
that reason we regarded his letter as having, besides its ability, a 
certain authority in this matter. The question of majority or 
minority on secular education is one of fact. The evidence of the 
North-West Riding election is not in favour of ‘‘Cantab.’s” 
opinion.—Ep. Spectator.] 


| 





IRELAND. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

S1r,—In noticing the paper in Fraser on the working of the Irish 
Land Act, you say that it “will not extinguish one form of 
agrarian crime, fearful quarrels among the peasantry themselves.” 
| If the new land law does not strike at the root of this kind of 
_ crime equally with the murder of landlords, agents, and bailiffs, 
it is because the law is defective. The latter kind of crime arose 
from the fact that as tenant-right was not recognized by the 
Courts, a tenant who was wronged had no legal redress; and the 
former kind arose from the fact that from the same defect in the 
law, the Courts refused jurisdiction in the family quarrels of 
the tenants about their rights in their farms. It is as competent 

for the Legislature to remedy one defect as the other. 
In your summary of news of the 9th you say, “ The Irish talk 
about absenteeism as the result of annoyance at the absence of a 
certain kind of society in Ireland, and of nothing else. Economi- 

















dren,—the domineering deacon and the meek, time-serving minister? Cally, absenteeism no more injures a country than the ownership 
May we, then, be forgiven for thinking that “ B. K. A.’s” inclin- | of its State debt by foreigners does.” ‘This is quite true, as to the 
ations have had just the least effect upon his intuitions when he | mere economics of the subject, but I need not remind you that 
rbapsodizes about the “ intrepidity” of a prominent lay Noncon- | economics form but a small part of politics. If a very large part 
formist? Or may we say, with “B.K. A.,” that when “ extremes | of our enormous State Debt were held by foreigners, or, what is 
meet they are apt to neutralize or annihilate each other”? The the same for the present purpose, were believed to be held by 
prominent lay Nonconformist has indeed something to be proud | them, would a breach of faith with the public creditor be felt to be 
of; he has not only led astray the First Lord of the Treasury and | 80 impossible as it is? You may be assured there is a feeling of 
the Vice-President of the Council, but has actually succeeded in | Very great soreness on the subject in nearly all classes of society 
throwing dust in the eyes “ B. K. A.” himself, who, in common ‘in Ireland, though it finds little expression, because it is difficult 
to see any remedy consistent with the rights of property ; never- 


‘vith the rest, has mistaken prominence for representativeness. 














Again, it is new—and were it not for the suspicious company 
with which the compliment is associated, we would fain hope it 
were true—to hear that the majority of Nonconformists are too 
shrewd and sensible to share, at any rate for long, in a movement 
the life of which is so vigorous and violent that, as *B. K. A.” 
suggests, it must necessarily have breathed the most stiflingly 
clerical atmosphere. 
tions,—are they the result of a new revelation to * B. K. A.,” or 
must we say, ‘‘ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes " ? 

If your correspondent had clearly understood Mr. Dale's 
eemarks in the Congregationalist, he would not have quoted them. 
Mr. Dale is responsible for his own words, not for “ B. K. A.’s” 
inferences ; and Mr. Dale does not define a religious man to be a 
man “pronounced regenerate” by any Church. It is not sur- 
prising that ‘*B. K. A.” should altogether misconceive the mean- 
ing attached by Nonconformists to the ‘‘ supernatural functions 
and supernatural powers which Christ has committed to his 
Church.” 

Even if the agitation were mainly ‘‘ clerical,” as your corre- 
spondent supposes, he would have no right to apply what seems to 
him a natural inference to the case of Nonconformists, and assume 
that it is therefore ** wrongheaded.” Let him rather, on the basis 
of his own supposition, conclude that Nonconformist ministers are 
not unworthy of the position they hold as teachers and leaders of 
their people. The success of the agitation among the “shrewd” 
laity might well suggest to him a flaw in his reasoning. The 
portrait he draws of Mr. Dale and Dr. Raleigh as “ clerical,” 
“headlong,” ‘ foolhardy,” “ fanatical,” will not prevent Non- 
conformists from trusting to their own objective view. It has 
‘been said that ‘‘even Milton, looking for his portrait in a spoon, 
must be content to see the facial angle of abumpkin.” ‘The asser- 
‘tions that their inspirations are spells and contagions which will 
pass suddenly away, that the division on Mr. Dixon’s motion 
proved their object to be impracticable, that Nonconformists have 
by this agitation lost ground for themselves and the couutry, are 
assertions not too consistent with facts to be consistent with the 
general tenor of ‘ B. K. A.’s” letter. 

This agitation may have been the agitation of a minority once. 
So was the agitation for free trade, the abolition of slavery,—nay, 
even for Christianity. But it is the agitation of a majority now, 
as Mr, Baines himself bears witness. It is the majority now that 


These sidelong glances and pretty insiuua- | 


is a main cause of the sympathy with the Home-Rule 
which is felt by a great number who do not liké to 
I say this without being 


| theless, it 
| agitation 
| identify themselves with the agitators. 
in any degree a ‘‘ home-ruler ” myself. 

The evil of absenteeism may be slight economically, though you 
will never get average Irishmen to think so; but morally and politi- 
cally it is very great ; and though it cannot be attacked by legisla- 

tion directly (for I utterly repudiate the wild notion of a crushing 
| income-tax on absentees), legislation may do much indirectly to 
put an end to it. ‘The euthanasia of absenteeism is for the 
| absentee landlords to sell to others who intend to reside; and the 

ways to promote such a result are these :— 
| First, give us vote by ballot. This will destroy the political 
| power of the landlords, while it weakens that of the priests, and 
will deprive any one of political motive for continuing to be an 
| Irish landlord. 
| Next, make land as transferable as Consols. Whatever effect 
| this may have in England, in Lreland it will be to cause land to 
| be sold in properties of moderate size to persons who will live on 
or near them. This has been the effect of the Landed Estates’ 
| Court, the only approach in these kingdoms to genuine free trade 
in land.—I am, Sir, &c., Joseru Joun Murpny. 


| 
| 








WOW :—A STORY OF A CAT'S PAW. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


| Srr,—I think you will be interested in the following anecdote of 
a distinguished foreigner. One of the happiest results of that 
abandonment of their ancient exclusiveness which has rendered us 
| familiar with the Japanese, has been the arrival on these shores of 
/a very pretty fluffy little dog, a born subject of the Mikado, who 
| hails or rather barks from Nagasaki, and who is happily domiciled 
with a friend of mine, of a sufficiently elevated mind to esteem at 
its proper value the privilege of being the master of a clever and 
refined dog. The child of the sun and the earthquake has 
been named Wow, an ingenious combination of the familiar 
utterance of his kind with the full-mouthed terminals of 
the language of the merely human inhabitants of his country. 
My own impression is that Wow smacks rather of the melodious 
monosyllabic tongue of the Flowery Land than of that of the 
Dragon country ; but this is a detail, and, as a young naval officer 
newly come from Nipon remarked to me lately, with much fervour, 








has the “zeal of conviction,” and the majority, ever increasing, 





‘‘ Thank God! a fellow isn’t obliged to learn their lingo.” Wow 
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has made himself at home and happy in his Northern residence 
with all the courtesy and suavity of a true Japanese, and has 
attached himself to his master with apparent resignation to the 
absence of pigtail and petticoat, articles of attire replaced in this 
ease by the wig and gown of aQ.C. About this attachment there 
is, however, none of the exclusiveness which charaeterizes the 
insular dog. Wow is a politician, or at least a diplomatist, 
and he desires to maintain friendly relations, with profitable 
results to himself, with everybody. He succeeds in doing 
so to an extraordinary extent, of which fact his master 
lately discovered evidence. Very strict orders, including the 
absolute prohibition of bones, had been issued with regard to 
Wow’s diet. The ideas of a country in which little dogs 
eat, but are not eaten, require liberality in his opinion, 
and Wow made up his mind he would have his bones without 
incurring the penalties of disobedience, which his master, in 
the interests of the delicate foreigner, was determined to inflict. 
A commodious and elegant residence was fitted up in the study 
for Wow, and he was permitted free access to the upper floors of 
the house, but the line was drawn at the kitchen staircase. That 
way lay bones and ruin, and its easy descent was interdicted by 
stern command, which Wow understood as clearly as did its 
utterer, though he at first affected a simple and unconscious mis- 
apprehension. Then Wow was reproved and gently chastised, 
an administration of justice performed with the utmost reluctance 
by his master, but with the happiest results. Nothing could be 
more admirable than Wow’s submission, more perfect than his 
@bedience. He never looked towards the kitchen stairs, and 
would attend at the family meals without following the retiring 
dishes with a wistful gaze, or betraying a longing for the forbidden 
bones by so much as a sniff. Attached to the lower department 
of the household is a humble cat, a faithful creature in her 
way, but not cultivated by my friend as I could wish. With this 
meek and useful animal Wow contracted a friendship regarded by 
his master as a proof of his amiability and condescension. (In 
my capacity of narrator 1 am compelled to use the latter some- 
what injurious term,—as a private individual with an undying 
recollection, I repudiate it). But the single-minded Q.C. had 
something to learn of the four-footed exile from the Far East 
concerning this intimacy. Coming into his study one day at an 
unusual hour, he saw the cat—I do not know her name, | am 
afraid she has not one—stealthily depositing a bone behind a 
curtain, Presently she went downstairs, and returned with a 
second bone, which she conveyed to the same place of conceal- 
ment, whence proceeded a gentle rustling and whisking, sugges- 
tive of the presence of Wow, whose house, or pagoda, was empty. 
Then arose the Q.C., and cautiously peeped behind the curtain, 
where he beheld Wow and his humble friend amicably discussing 
their respective bones, Wow's being the bigger and the meatier of 
the two. 

Thus did the Japanese exile illustrate the cosmopolitan story of 
the catspaw (with the improvement of making it pleasant for the 
cat), and accomplish the proverbially desirable feat of minding 
both his meat and his manners. If we could be secured against 
their imitation, it would be pleasant to ask our own domestic pets 
the problems :— 

** What do you think of that, my cat?” 
"What do you think of that, my dog?” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A ConsTAnt READER AND DISCIPLE, 








POETRY. 


THE CHILDREN’S GRASS. 
% 

WuaereE the twinkling river pushes 
*Thwart the dipping swan, 
All his ruffling down 
Very softly blown, 
Lustrous blue reflects the rushes 
Where the coot is gone, 
Thames, an innocent heart of childhood, 
Buoying lovers from the wild wood, 
Hearing boyish laughter chime 
Where the flashing oars keep time, 
Where they quiver 
In the river ; 
In‘a sunshine sown with song 
Of many a merry bird, 
Phree sunny children bound along 








With many a merry word. 





Their eyes blue fountains of delight, ° 
And every cheek a rose, 

Their dimpled hands with grasses light, 
So full they hardly close. 

One fawn-like little maiden falls 
Breathless upon her mother, 

Telling how yonder elf, who calls 
Her tiny wavering brother, 

Chose to pull the tender stems 

Where the dew-drop lingers, 

And marvelled when the limpid gems 
Fell upon his fingers. 

She tells a soft-eyed rabbit brown 
Near a wimpling runnel 

Eyed them askance, then hurried down 
Through a plantain tunnel. 

In the woodland sweetly smell 

Fairy grass and clover, 

Sensitive in the woodland dell, 

Where the bees hum over, 

“QO! I love the summer well ; 
Mother, will it soon be over ?” 







It, 


Where the unholy river gleameth, 

Deep, and cold, and dun, 

Hiding secrets from the sun, 

As an awful dream one dreameth, 

As Oblivion,— 

Three little children in the reek } 
Of the monster town, 

With a woman worn and weak, 

Ere the sun goes down, 

Toil by flare of ghastly light 

In a dingy fume: 

Two young children carry bright 
Grasses in the room: 

An elder sister with her mother 
Decks the blades with glass, 
Sprinkles one and then another, 

As with dews of grass. 

How the vivid verdure gleams 

In the child’s old face! 

Starved and very pale she seems, 
With a hollow place 

Dark beneath her eyes,—how wearied, 
Lashless, looking on the blearéd 
Mimic grass 

Dewed with glass! 

Hark! she gives a feeble cough, 

And the withered mother 

Glances where some paces off 

A coffin holds another 

Maiden very cold and white, 

Not yet hidden out of sight. 

“* Mother, I am very weary !” 

So she moans with accents dreary. 

‘* Mother, make my bed!” 

*¢ Child,” the woman answers, “ finish ? 
Dare not from your task diminish 
Aught, for fear a watchful neighbour, 
Bidding lower for the labour, 

Seize our bitter bread !” 

Ladies in a lustred hall 

Wear them gaily for a ball 

In their fair 

Wavy hair. 

‘‘ Mother, I can toil no longer 

After sleep I shall be stronger!” .... 
. .. « After sleep, the child was dead. 
There the unholy river gleameth, 
Deep, and.cold, and dun, 

Hiding secrets from the sun, 

As an awful dream one dreameth, 

As Oblivion,— 

Are not these thy children, Father ? 
These—or only those ? 
Are we all lost orphans rather ? 

Of whom—none knows! 
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—_~>——_ 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.* 

In reading these volumes, we shall do well to remember a statement 
made by the editor in the preface to the English Note-Books. 
«‘ Mr. Hawthorne,” it was there said, ‘is entertaining, and not 
asserting opinions and ideas. He questions, doubts, and reflects 
with bis pen, and, as it were, instructs himself. So that these 
Note-Books should be read not as definite conclusions of his mind, 
put often merely as passing impressions.’ Viewed in this light, 
the journal is full of interest. The reader does not take it up in 
order to gain the knowledge that may be gleaned from a hand- 
book, but to learn how the writer was affected by the sights which 
he saw and by the people whom he met. There are perhaps few 
writings of our time which are so remarkable as works of art, 
or which form so curious a study as Hawthorne’s. And the books 
are not such as we can read without thinking of the writer. The 
gubtle thought, the grotesque fancy, the weird-like imagination of 
the Scarlet Letter and the House with the Seven Gables are associated 
throughout with the personality of Hawthorne. He is a fine 
literary egotist, and stands, as it were, close by his own creations ; 
he is a shy, sensitive man, who can hold cheerier intercourse with 
these children of his fancy than with the men and women of the 
world. Hawthorne forbade in his will the publication of a bio- 
graphy, and considering the injudicious memoirs that have 
appeared so frequently of late years, we do not wonder at the re- 
striction. In some respects the deficiency is supplied by these Note- 
Books, in which the writer jotted down for private service his obser- 
vations upon places, people, and things. Hawthorne was more at 
asein the ‘‘Old Home” than on the Continent. No writer has 
ever described English scenery more lovingly or felt more deeply 
the charm that springs out of old habits and associations. A Re- 
publican in creed, he is a Conservative in sentiment, and while 
honouring American institutions and loving his own country as he 
‘is bound to do, it is easy to see that if sometimes harsh in his judg- 
‘ment of Englishmen, England itself, with its delicious rural 
‘scenery, and grey ruins, and noble cathedrals, and memories of far- 
off centuries holds a large place in his heart. In France and Italy 
she appears less happy and finds less food for reflection. He detested 
‘mere sight-seeing, he was glad in many cases of an excuse for 
escaping from picture-galleries and public buildings, and one sees 
at times a struggle in his mind, with which it is impossible not to 
sympathize, between his sense of what was proper to be seen and his 
indifference to the sight. Mr. Helps observes somewhere that the 
‘traveller will often find an exquisite delight in what the guide- 
‘books pass by with indifference, and that he may gain more from 
the chance felicities of a journey than from seeing the objects for 
‘which the journey was undertaken. This was certainly the case 
‘with Hawthorne, and no doubt the expression of what he felt 
‘while in Rome and Florence will appear strange and almost shock- 
ng to the conscientious and business-like traveller. 

In the eyes of artists, too, Hawthorne will appear like an 
‘innocent novice or a daring iconoclast. He cannot see in high 
art what he ought to see, and he is bold enough to confess that 
the pictures of some of his countrymen give him more pleasure 
‘than the great works of the old masters. Mr. C. G. Thompson is 
praised by the novelist in his Transformation, and in these 
Notes he says, “I had rather look at his pictures than at any 
except the very finest of the old masters, and taking into con- 
sideration only the comparative pleasure to be derived, I would 
not except more than one or two of those ;” and of the American 
dandscape painter George L. Brown he writes :— 

“TI seemed to receive more pleasure from Mr. Brown's pictures than 
from any of the landscapes of the old masters; and the fact seems to 
strengthen me in the belief that the most delicate if not the highest 
charm of a picture is evanescent, and that we continue to admire pic- 
tures prescriptively and by tradition, aiter the qualities which first 
‘won them their fame have vanished.” 

Again, in daring contempt of the judgment of art critics, he 
thought Murillo “the tenderest and truest of artists,” and he | 
would have been quite content that all pictures, save one perhaps | 


in a thousand, “should be put in garrets or painted over by newer | diffusing fragrance on its stem. 


artists, just as tolerable poets are shelved when their little day is | 





high sculpture impossible, he is content that the art should perish 
as one the world has done with. ‘The sculptor Powers eschewed 
drapery in his statues, and expressed to Hawthorne great contempt 
for the coat and breeches in which he had been required to clothe 
his statue of Washington, upon which the writer observes :—“ Did 
anybody ever see Washington nude? It is inconceivable. He 
had no nakedness, but I imagine he was born with his clothes on, 
and his hair powdered, and made a stately bow on his first ap- 
pearance in the world.” In talking about English sculptors to 
Mrs. Jameson, Mr. Hawthorne did not dispute that lady’s disput- 
able opinion that Gibson had produced works equal to the antique, 
‘* but still questioned whether the world needed Gibson, or was 
any the better for him.” 

A sense of weariness pervades these volumes which we do not 
find in the English Note-Books. Of Paris he writes :—‘* Nothing 
really thrives here ; man and vegetables have but an artificial life, 
like flowers stuck in a little mould, but never taking root. I am 
quite tired of Paris, and long for home more than ever.” And of 
Rome, of which, however, he gained another impression on a 
second visit :—‘‘ I shall never be able to express how I dislike the 
place, and how wretched I have been in it.” Of Florence he writes 
with appreciation and enjoyment, yet he adds :—‘‘ I am not loath 
to go away, impatient rather ; for taking no root, I soon weary of 
any soil in which I may be temporarily deposited. The same im- 
patience I sometimes feel or conceive of as regards this 
life.” At Sienna, walking by the hedges, ‘I could have fancied,” 
he says, ‘that the olive-trunks were those of apple trees, and that I 
were in one or other of the two lands that I love better than Italy.” 
And again, he observes, in a significant passage, and writing of the 
same city :— 

“It isa fine old town ..... . and really, if I could take root any- 
where, I know not but it could as well be here as in another place. 
would only be a kind of despair, however, that would ever make me 
dream of finding a home in Italy; a sense that I had lost my country 
through absence or incongruity, and that earth is not an ae 
I wonder that the Americans love our country at all, it having no limits 
and no owners; and when you try to make it a matter of the heart 
everything falls away except one’s native State, neither can you seize 
hold of that unless you tear it out of the Union, bleeding and quivering. 
Yet unquestionably we do stand by our national flag as stoutly as an 
people in the world, and I myself have felt the heart throb at sight of it 
as sensibly as other men. I think the singularity of our form of goverm- 
ment contributes to give us a kind of patriotism, by separating us from 
other nations more entirely. If other nations had similar institutions— 
if England especially were a democracy—we should as readily make 
ourselves at home in another country as now in a new State.” 

These Note-Books, like, if we remember rightly, the former 
volumes, are almost wholly destitute of any references to literature. 
At Florence, Hawthorne met Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, of 
whom he writes as ‘‘a sensible, cultivated man, and, I suspect, 
an author ; at least there is a literary man of repute of his name, 
though I have never read his works.” ‘There, too, he visited the 
Brownings, and was rather surprised to find Mr. Browning’s 
conversation ‘so clear and so much to the purpose at the moment, 
since his poetry can seldom proceed far without running 
into the high grass of latent meanings and obscure allusions.’ 
Of Mrs. Browning’s poetry no opinion is uttered, but he describes 
her as ‘“‘a pale, small person, scarcely embodied at all,” and adds, 
‘‘ There is not such another figure in the world ; her black ringlets 
cluster down into her neck, and make her face look the whiter by 
their sable profusion.” A pleasant picture, too, is drawn of Miss 
Bremer, ‘‘ a most amiable little woman, worthy to be the maiden 
aunt of the whole human race,” who lodged at that time in a 
small chamber of an old building situated a little way from the 
brow of the Tarpeian rock :— 

“There is not a better-bred woman, and yet’one does not think 
whether she has any breeding or no. Her little bit of a round table was 
already spread for us with her blue earthenware tea-cups; and after 
she had got through an interviow with the Swedish Minister and dis- 
missed him with a hearty pressure of his hand between both her own, 
she gave us our tea and some bread and a mouthful of cake. . . . There 
is no better heart than hers and not many sounder heads; and a little 
touch of sentiment comes delightfully in, mixed up with a quick and 
delicate humour and the most perfect simplicity. There is also a very 
pleasant atmosphere of maidenhood about her. We are sensible of a 
freshness and odour of the morning still in this little withered rose; 
its recompense for never having been gathered and worn, but only 


If Hawthorne rarely alludes to other authors or ventures a criticism 


done.” Cimabue and Giotto he considered might be dismissed | on their works, he is equally reticent with regard to his own posi- 
for ever without any detriment to the cause of good art, and | tion as a man of letters. All the more interesting therefore, 


their frescoes, “‘ poor jaded relics,” made his heart sink and 
his stomach sicken. 
than plastic art, yet since in his opinion modern costume renders | 





* Passages from the French and Italian Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. 


London: Strahan and Co. 





because unlooked for, is the following passage, in which, after 


Sculpture seemed to affect him more | describing the well of Arezzo, made famous by Boccaccio, he adds : 


“As I lingered round it, I thought of my own town pump in old 


Salem, and wondered whether my townspeople would ever point it out 
to strangers, and whether the stranger would gaze at it with any degree 
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of such interest as I felt in Boccaccio’s well. Oh! certainly not; but 
yet I made that humble town pump the most celebrated structure in the 


good town. A thousand and a thousand people had pumped there, 
merely to water oxen or fill their tea-kettles ; but when once I grasped 


who is perfectly artless and unsuspicious in the midst of vile conver- 
sation, and in the society of vile women, and who, when she ig 
carried off by Buckingham, conducts herself in a way which 





the handle, a rill gushed forth that meandered as far as England—as | is a ridiculous mingling and mangling of the scene between the 
far as [ndia—besides tasting pleasantly in every town and village of | ‘Templar and the Jewess in Ivanhoe and Fenella’s escape in Peverit 


our own country. I like to think of this, so long after I did it, and so 
far from home, and not without hopes of some kindly local remembrance 
on this score.” 

There is something in fame, after all, and the desire to live in 
the hearts and minds of his fellows is felt by almost every man 
who has the power to do aught worthy of remembrance. 
Hawthorne would have shrunk with extreme sensitiveness from 
any public demonstration designed to do him honour, but he 
enjoyed in quiet the thought of leaving behind him a name that 
should not perish in the dust. ‘There are few imaginative writers 
of our age who have a better chance of being thus honoured, not 
indeed by the popular voice, but by those who are best able to 
judge of literary excellence. 





MARY HOLLIS.* 

A Dotcn novel, translated into English with the assistance of its 
author, who has been called, we are told, the Walter Scott of 
Holland, naturally excites curiosity. We like to know what sort 
the books are which amuse a people whose writers of fiction are so 
few in comparison with our own, and especially to observe how 
that very impracticable hero for a romance, William of Orange, 
is handled by his countryman. A tolerably pleasant recollection 
of the Flemish stories of Hendrik Conscience inspires some con- 
fidence, too, though he did not travel out of the Low Countries, 
and an over-the- water view of our cynical king, Charles, by a writer 
with so reassuring a reputation as Schimmel’s may fairly claim 
attention. So, with a glance at the vignette on the title- 
page—a female head with ringlets, of the Lely type—we begin to 
read the book, and to look out for the qualities which have caused 
the author to be compared with Sir Walter Scott. 

It is some time before one finds out that the book is 
dull, coarse, improbable, and vapid as a story, for at first 
one is disposed to blame the translator for its being such 
hard work to read it, for the stickiness of the style, and 
the odd, awkward inappropriateness of some of the epithets. 
It must be his fault that Lady Digby’s dress is described as a 
“dark green solid silk,” and that the Dutch factotum, Dirk 
Janson, is called ‘* Angiic2, Dickens; meaning, it is to be pre- 
sumed, Dickon. But though the translation is dull, lifeless, and 
in many respects betrays an imperfect acquaintance with 
English, the fault is in the book itself. The translator might, no 
doubt, have saved the author from many blunders which must be 
immediately detected by English readers, as, for instance, speak- 
ing of ‘‘ Great Britain” twenty years before the Union of England 
and Scotland, making his walking gentleman, Charles Digby, 
an ensign in the Life Guards, introducing Harlequin and 
Columbine into a fancy ball at Whitehall at a period when the 
stately masque yet held its place and the Italian mummers were 
unknown in England ; speaking of ‘“* Buckingham Palace” when 
he means York House, and making William III. create a ‘‘ vis- 
count ”’ on the battle-field by an accolade. The translator might 
have refrained from telling us that a ceiling at Whitehall ‘“ repre- 
sented a fresco by Rubens,” and that every one ‘‘ bowed before the 
oval countenance ” of the Duchess of Portsmouth; from making 
Charles II. talk about ‘' one of our London money-lumps” giving 
him two pounds of tea; from heading a chapter with such a sentence 
as ‘Second Favourite of the Royal Turf” (meaning Lady Castle- 
maine), and from a literal rendering of several coarsenesses quite 
inadmissible in an English novel. No translation could have made 
Mary Hollis interesting or entertaining, for the plot is bad, and 
the treatment is inartistic, and bald to absurdity. 

If the author be acquainted with the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
it is impossible to acquit him of extensive borrowing from them ; 
if he be not, the coincidences which present themselves would puz- 
zle Mr. Puff himself to explain. If one desired to observe how an 
identical conception may be treated on the one hand with the utmost 
coarseness, on the other with the utmost delicacy, the study might 
be made by comparing and contrasting the story of Mary Hollis, 
the Dutch novelist’s pretty, innocent Puritan, ‘‘a chaste Diana 
with the girdle.of Venus,” who is brought to town with a view to 
her aiding a political plot by becoming Charles’s mistress, and Sir 
Walter’s Alice Bridgenorth, round whom a similar web is woven. 
Many of the same stock historical characters are introduced, but 
the Dutch novelist makes his virtuous heroine a vapouring fool, 





* Mary Hollis: a Romance of the Days of Charles IT. and William, Prince of Orange. 
By H.'J. Schimmel, Author of “ Lady Carlisle.” London: John Camden Hotten. 


| of the Peak. There is nothing more beautiful in all Scott’s 

novels than his delicate management of the position ig 
which Alice Bridgenorth is placed, his careful guarding of her 
from contamination, while he perfectly implies the atmosphere of 
corruption of the Court. Mary Hollis never for a moment awakens 
interest or sympathy ; one cannot pity her even for her father’s 
being persecuted and tortured, because neither he nor she is ever 
real. In the story of the Puritan enthusiast, the author makes a 
mistake not unpardonable in a Dutch writer, but which the transla- 
tor ought to have corrected. He describes a common criminal in the 
cell with Hollis as condemned to be broken on the wheel. Punish- 
ments of frightful severity were inflicted in the Low Countries down 
to a period at which such barbarities had ceased in England alto- 
gether, and, with afew disgraceful exceptions, in France; but no 
such mode of execution had ever been adopted in England, and 4 
slight acquaintance with English history would have shown the 
author that torture was never practised in the reign of Charles IL., 
and that the revival of it was one of the worst crimes and most 
conspicuous blunders of his successor. 

There is no attempt to estimate character in this book in any 
but the coarsest outlines. ‘The author’s notion of Charles strikes 
us as curiously erroneous, for it is that of a rough rowdy, who is 
vulgarly pompous when he tries to be dignified, and who, so far 
from never saying a foolish thing, constantly talks bald nonsense 
flavoured with indecency. There is not much conversation, which 
is hardly to be regretted, as this is a specimen of what there is, on 
the occasion of the reception of Prince William at Whitehall by 
their Majesties :— 

“Charles, giving his left hand to Catherine of Braganza, met hia 
Highness half way. ‘We bid our nephew welcome in the realm, and 
know how our people have followed our example.’ (This is the first 
meeting between the uncle and nephew.)—‘I thank your majesty for 
your kind words,’ was the timid answer.—‘ Embrace us, nephew,’ said 
Charles, sternly. The Prince obeyed the command, which he ought to 
have forestalled. ‘We have been very anxious to see the only son o? 
our beloved sister. We will make you acquainted with the noblest of 
our subjects, upon some of whom we purpose conferring the honour of 
serving in your suite while you stay with us. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham.’ Several other names followed as they went along the bowing 
rows. William's glance began to assume a certain firmness; he ven- 
tured even to look round at times, but he cast down his eyes in confusion 
when the Duchess of Portsmouth was introduccd to him. Was that 
lady so awe-inspiring? The man who had said so at the fashionable 
Court would scareely have deserved to live with the brates in the 
wilderness. ..... The row of ladies and gentleman had been gone 
through. Charles could hardly suppress a yawn, and said to the Prince : 
‘If we did not fear that our nephew must be tired from his voyage, we 
should invite you to dine with us after his visit to our brother. —‘ I hope 
later to have pleasure of your Majesty’s.’—‘ Not so ceremonious, nephew ! 
Call me uncle! Have I not often proved my kinship in dealing with 
those Dutch oxen ?’—*‘ Yes, uncle, you did. Oxen, indeed! and horned 
ones, were they not?”’ 

This is as lively and refined a dialogue as there is to be found in 
the book, which for woodenness is not to be exceeded even by 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. 

A few chapters devoted to the history and politics of the Low 
| Countries, and to the relations between Charles and the King of 
France, including the part assigned to Louise de Querouaille, are 
worth reading ; but they are heavily written history from a Dutch 
point of view, and according to English taste are out of place ina 
novel. Scott madea similar mistake in Anne of Geierstcin, but he 
was failing when he did so. 

If we turn from the author’s picture of Charles II., with the 
| wondering disappointment which it must inspire, to that of 
| William of Orange, in which instance it is fairly to be expected 
| something will be found to justify the reputation which we are 
‘told Schimmel enjoys, the impression is no more favour- 
| able to his deserts. William is a dull person, whose cough and 
| headache are insisted upon as Mr. Dickens would have insisted 
| upon them, especially his headache. In the concluding para- 
| graph of the third volume, which relates to the victory of the 
| Boyne, the author rises to his highest sublime :— 








| “From the early morning until late in the evening King William had 
| not left the saddle, and when at last he would have been able to enjoy a 
moment's rest, his usual ailment prevented him; he had felt his head 
ache all day, but had striven not to succumb. Many similar days were 
| yet in store for him ere he could enjoy that rest which nature has 
| reserved for every human being. Treason might surround him, in- 
gratitude might wound him, party strife might revile, fever might con- 
sume him ; but nothing made him flinch in the fulfilment of his mighty 
task ; he was found faithfal unto the end. Glorious are the scrolls of 
history on which his name is inscribed.” 
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In one instance, the author transgresses very gravely the laws 
of the historical novel, which prescribe that an historical cha- 
racter or personage shall not be utterly perverted from reality, 
while they grant the novelist full privileges of idealization and 
illustration. This instance is Catherine of Braganza, the plain, 
patient, pious, and proud consort of Charles II. She is made very 
beautiful, very gushing, madly in love with the ensign in the Life 
Guards who is Mary Hollis’s lover, and so little like a Portuguese 
princess and queen consort in the midst of rivals and spies, that 
she confides her passion to Mary Hollis at a first interview, 
crouching before her, ‘‘ kneeling as if before her father-confessor 
and listening to the Word of God.” Mary Hollis saves the Queen 
from detection, by taking upon herself the shame of young 
Digby’s presence when the King surprises them, and forfeiting the 
respect of Charles, loses the hope of converting him from the 
error of his ways. Thus the author of this most disappointing 
book perverts history, apparently that his novel may terminate with 
a moral manqué. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS.* 

WE can easily imagine that the announcement of the publication 
of a Natural History of British Moths will awaken a strong desire 
in many of our readers to become possessed of so desirable a 
treatise. There are probably some thousands, especially among 
the younger portion of our population, who pay a little attention 
to entomology, and of these by far the greater number devote their 
energies to the study of the Butterflies and Moths, the two great 
groups of insects forming the order Lepidoptera of entomologists. 
To these, if we may judge from the recollections of our own early 
feelings, no present could be more welcome than a good Natural 
History of British Moths. 

It is true that in the great majority of cases the so-called 
entomologist is in reality only a collector, who cares a little, 
perhaps, for the prettiness of the objects of his pursuit, but values 
them chiefly on account of their rarity, and glories more in making 
his collection as complete as he can than in the acquisition of that 
knowledge of the structure, habits, and classification of insects 
which constitutes the real object of the entomologist’s endeavours. 
must not quarrel even with this low phase of the cultiva- 
i of entomology,—the pursuit of insects for the sake of forming 
-¢0 leetion is at least a harmless and healthy occupation, and 

“Wollector of butterflies and moths is certainly on a higter 
ti point than the votary of postage-stamps, inasmuch as some 

tle Hatural-history knowledge must accrue to him in the course 
"ot his Taboure, especially if he takes the trouble of rearing his 
“specimens from their young state. 
This rudimentary knowledge a good work on the natural 
history of the group ought to convert into sound scientific know- 
ledge, the value of which, in an educational point of view, must 
not be measured by the extent or importance of the particular 
group selected for study, for the method of natural-history investi- 
gation being in all cases virtually the same, the student of a single 
class or order acquires a set of ideas which will carry him a long 
way towards the comprehension of the more general problems of 
natural history. Let us now see how far the book whose title 
stands at the head of this article, is adapted to fulfil this purpose. 

Considering the great diversity in the characters and habits of 
the insects to be described in it, the writer of A Natural History of 
British Moths has, it must be confessed, no very easy task before 
him, and even if his work should present a good many imperfec- 
tions, any but the severest of critics would be inclined to treat 
these with tenderness. But we certainly ought to find in such a 
book a sound exposition of the existing views as to classification, 
with indications of the reasons why the insects are arranged in such 
and such families and genera,—in other words, the characters of 
the groups should be given, as without a knowledge of these the 
study of classification is impossible. In most cases these 
descriptions of groups should be supplemented with general 
accounts of the habits and mode of life of the species referred to 
them, for, as is well known to naturalists, the habits of the species 
of any given group of animals frequently present general resem- 
blances as marked as those structural similarities by means of 
which their position in the system is determined. Peculiarities 
in the history of the individual species would of course have-to be 
indicated under the descriptions of the species themselves, which 
certainly should not be omitted, and which may, when prac- 
ticable, be supplemented by figures. 

Now when we examine Mr. Morris's History of British Moths, 
and compare its execution with that of an imaginary work ful- 
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filling the moderate requirements above stated (and, indeed, ful- 
filling the promise of his own title-page), we find that the 
| only portion of our scheme which is at all well carried out is that 
| with which an author has least to do, namely, the illustrations. 
| These are exceedingly numerous, occupying no fewer than 132 
plates, and including a figure of every species, and in some cases 
‘of the principal varieties. The figures are generally exceedingly 
well executed and life-like; they are all coloured, and will doubt- 
less afford great assistance to many a collector in naming his 
captures. 

But this is not sufficient. Without descriptions even good 
figures are often liable to mislead, and except in his first volume, 
our author makes no attempt to indicate in words the characters 
by which the species are distinguished from each other. Thus 
considerably more than three-fourths of the species are left unde- 
scribed,* for the last two volumes include all the smallest species, 
of which a great number can be figured on a single plate, and the 
first volume does not contain one-fourth of the whole number of 
plates. Of the descriptions given by the author in his first 
volume, we can only say that we do not see what advantage they 
have over those given by his predecessors. 

The information actually given by Mr. Morris iu the middle part 
of his work is as follows :—Under the name of each species, first 
a list of localities in which it has been found, often extending, quite 
unnecessarily in the case of common species, to six or seven lines, 
followed by an indication of the kind of situations in which it is to 
be met with, and a statement of the period of the year at which the 
insect appears in the perfect state. ‘Then comes a short description 
of the caterpillar, with a statement of the time of its appearance, 
| and of the plant on which it feeds, and the position in which the 
chrysalis may be found. Each of these pieces of information is 
put into a separate paragraph, by which means, and by the use of 
unnecessary words, considerable space which might be otherwise 
| usefully employed is wasted. But in many cases we don't get 
even this amount of information, and a great number of the 
smaller species are dismissed after the following fashion (vol. iv., 
p- 137) :— 

“ Localities for this species are Hastings and Folkestone. 
The perfect insect appears in June. 
It feeds on the Saltwort (Salsola Kali),”— 

| which the perfect insect certainly does not. The absurdity of the 
| strict adoption of a certain form, upon which the author seems to 
| plume himself, is particularly obvious when we come upon a species 
| which has occurred only in a single place, and read, ‘‘ The localities 
for this species are near Bristol,” or ‘‘near Torquay,” or ‘‘ at Forest 
Hill,” or “‘at Askham Bog, near York ;” and then again, of some 
commoner species, ‘‘ The situations where it is found are ponds” 
or “‘ gardens,” and these phrases are repeated again and again for 
each species. ‘There is very little of the natural history of British 
moths in all this. Scarcely a word about the habits of the insects, 
except just the notices of the food plants and of the situation in 
| which the moths and their chrysalids may be met with,—not a 
word about peculiar habits, such as the leaf-rolling proclivities of 
the Tortricine larva, or the leaf-mining and case-making industry of 
those of the nearly microscopic ‘Tiucina ; and last, but not least, not 
a single classificational character of any description to indicate to 
| the student upon what grounds the various genera and families 
| here adopted are distinguished from each other. ‘Truly, from an 
educational point of view, Mr. Morris's work is a very bad one, 

and even as a mere collector’s book it is not of a high order. 

Pretentious in its title, pretentious in the style in which it is 
| ° . . 

got up, and inexpressibly puerile in its execution, it is just such 
la work as any schoolboy collector might produce by taking 
| some generally received list of British moths, copying out the 








‘names and tacking on to each such particles of information as 
| we have indicated above, which would cost, for the most part, 
‘only the labour of compilation, as they are to be found in 
several well-known books. ‘The sole redeeming feature of Mr. 
Morris’s Natural Iistory of British Moths is the goodness of the 
| illustrations, for which, as we have hinted already, the author can 
claim but little credit. 


CHURCH AND WIFE.t 

| To lovers of female beauty it will be a sufficient recommendation 
of this novel that it was said by one of our Royal Princes, of a 
modicum of a lawn at Fulham pressed by the feet of three of our 

heroines, that on it “‘ stood a trio of beauties such as could not be 
equalled in any other Court of Europe.” As this prince—wisely 


Staak 
| * And yet the title-pages of all the volumes declare that the names are 
“accompanied by full descriptions.” , 
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enough, we are not told which of our Princes it was, but only that 
he was one of “ the rest of the Royal Family”—was “ cultivated and 
refined,” and enjoyed “‘ spiritual pleasure” in female beauty, the 
recommendation is complete and exhaustive, and the author 
takes at once the very highest ground. It will be seen by this 
glance at the Prince that we are in high society. In fact, if it 
were not for an occasional ‘“‘ however can you tell?” ‘had 
there been any chance of him dying out,” and other grammatical 
slips, we should take our author for a denizen of Courts himself. 
We move about on confidential terms with a duke, a countess, 
two barons, two or three baronets, a colonel, an archdeacon, and 
lesser celebrities. Our heroes are the duke, one of the barons, and 
the colonel—son and heir of a baronet. That is, these are the 
gentlemen who marry the three chief heroines, for we are not only 
in high life but in High Church—so high that we look down till 
we aré dizzy on all the other Churches in and out of Christendom 
—and the hero does not of course marry at all as he is an 
Anglo-Catholic priest. If our readers remember the Canon's 
Daughters, they can guess pretty accurately at the sort 
of hero we have. He steps a god,—six feet one, and strik- 
ingly handsome. A second Admirable Crichton, there is 
nothing he cannot do better than anyone else. In singing 
a comic song or an anthem, in speaking or in preaching, he sur- 
passes, if possible, even himself. The Queen could not make so 
royal a progress. Go where he will he wins all hearts, enchains all 
attention, entrances the senses, convinces the reason, draws even 
money from every pocket ; crowds follow him, and crowds are left 
outside. Asin the Canon’s Daughters, the hero has one brother 
the very image of himself, only there the second comer was a shade 
more, here a shade less perfect. As in that, so in this, the heroines 
take kindly to their second loves, and all ends in cheers and laugh- 
ter, drums, trumpets and matrimony. It is delightful to read such 
descriptions of human happiness. he love and amiability all 
round is of the most touching kind—from the Duke to the Curate’s 
sister all are brothers and sisters together—perfect strangers tell 
their love affairs the first evening to each other, lady to lady, or 
gentleman to gentleman, or Jady to gentleman indifferently. 
Vicars good-humouredly rap, and curates good-humouredly allow 
to be rapped, their moral knuckles, and humbly hear how they are 
to make their sermons in future. Evangelical divines press their 
pulpits upon the most ritualistic of Ritualists; the veriest curmud- 


geons of lowest-Church laymen invite them to dine and make | 
|into the morning service though he leaves out the litany—of fine 


much of them, countesses give away their livings on receipt 
of a three-cornered request from an old schoolfellow, sporting 
colonels neglect a meet for an early service at a hint from a fair 
devotee, and Countess, Colonel, and Co, desert London in the sea- 
son to shed a lustre around the installation of a High-Church 
incumbent. Everybody is well off and well born and healthy 
and beautiful, and kind and self-sacrificing and humble and 
affectionate, and intelligent and clever and candid and well- 
informed, and refined and pure and spiritual and religious. In 
such a state of amiability and openness to conviction, it is not won- 
derful that this priest—in intellect a Samson, in music an Apollo, 
and in beauty an Adonis—should carry all before him with sensi- 
tive and affectionate women, and generous, impressionable men. 
As a novel, the book is lively and amusing, full of dash and | 
movement, like the incomparable vicar himself, and if everyone 


were not so very first-rate, and if everything did not go so ex- | silent, are almost as distasteful. 
imaginary vicar held an audience entranced for an hour and 


<ceedingly lightly and smoothly, it would be a fair picture of the 
brighter side of life. | 








and the higher discipline of life with it—the sternest anxieties, the 
heaviest toil, the deepest sorrows, without experience of which no 
priest is fully qualified either to guide, to warn, to reprove, or to 
console; for it must be that through the highest human affec- 
tions the divine affections are reached,—‘‘If ye love not your 
brother whom ye have seen, how can ye love God whom ye haye 
not seen?” Our author ignores, too, the fact, which history 
proves, that with our sensual human nature a return to celibacy 
—especially if combined with confession—is too likely to end 
in a return to immorality ; for the majority of priests are weak 
and ordinary men. This aspect of the question our author considers 
in an utterly unworthy way. He, strangely enough, puts a question 
concerning the remains of women found in monasteries into the 
mouth of his most modest and proper young lady, and the reply is 
that the said remains were those of patronesses who had bestowed 
money on condition of being buried in the holy place en- 
riched by their bequests. And with this single inquiry and reply 
he disposes of the whole question of the morality of a celibate 
clergy. If a man is to do his absolute best in the work of 
life which he selects, it will follow that it is as much a doc- 
tor’s as a clergyman’s duty to avoid family ties; but everyone 
has a duty to his own nature which comes even before that 
to his fellow-creatures, and that nature is not as perfect as 
it can be till all the relations of life are made as complete as pos- 
sible. But, as we have said, though the story is called ** A Ques- 
tion of Celibacy,” only one argument is advanced, and objections 
are very summarily dealt with. ‘The true purpose of the book is 
to excite a warmer feeling for the services of the Ritualistic 
Church, and it is full, therefore, of the coldness and gloom of the 
Evangelical worship, and of the beauty and religious fervour 
excited by the colour, the costume, the music, the variety of the 
ritual extolled. Fasts and Lent and early communion—“ not dese- 
crated by a preliminary breakfast”—are much insisted on; the 
religiousness of attending to health, and the inability to be either 
as useful or as good on an empty stomach, being, of course, passed 
over; but we are surprised to find the penitence and self-denials 
of Lent extolled, as ‘‘ dissolving into the joys of a really appre- 
ciated Easter.” This is no better than the motive for 
goodness so constantly preached, “to avoid the pains of 
hell;” both are purely selfish and material views. In much 
that ig said of the value of variety in the services, of 
dividing the services—our author, however, puts the communion 


music and more colour, we heartily agree; though music is too 
delightful, in itself and for its own sake, to be always a safe 
medium for prayer and praise. But we regret to see long ser- 
mons and vague subjects, like the occupation of angels and the 
nature of heaven, the admiration of our author. Cheerful 
Christianity we go in for heartily, but do fasts and Lent raise 
men’s spirits? And while we are reminded that “if any be 
merry” he is to sing, not read, psalms, we are also told that “ the 
simple Gregorian tunes” are the ones in which to do so; we know 
few things more dolorous than Gregorians. We detest nothing so 
much as the gloomy, dreary warnings so sadly common in the ser- 
mons, let us say as much of High-Church as of Low-Church 


| preachers ; but poetical soarings with beings we know nothing of, 
| and in regions about which we should be respectfully reticent and 


And as to length, though our 


twenty-five minutes, it is dangerous for our author to suggest any- 


But as a book of polemics it is not so successful, and partly | thing so exceptional to less gifted divines. We believed that a 
‘because it scarcely is polemical. We object, as we have often said, | twenty minutes’ discourse was rather an article of a Ritualist’s creed, 
toa polemical fiction ; but, if we must have one, it should not be an | and we hoped that, in the absence of a custom for omitting ser- 


ex parte statement like this, for the Vicar’s antagonists are only | 


mons altogether as a necessary part of the service, short ones would 


ninepins put up to be knocked down. The great theory meant to | happily become the rule. 


‘be expounded is the one of the celibacy of the clergy which is stated 


on the title-page ; but the only argument advanced is the self- | Church clergy as distinguished from secular ditto? 
evident one of the distraction created by marriage, and the un- | ‘‘clergy-house” more correct than ‘‘ vicarage’? 


The book before us requires a glossary. What are regular High- 
Why is 
What is 


divided attention which the priest ought to give to such pre-|a missasicca and a missacantata? a cope, a stole, a dalmatic? 


eminently important duties as his. The author evidently starts 
from the assumption that the clergy are almost a different race 
of beings, with some superhuman power between God and 
men, not that they are as other men are, only differing 
in the work they have undertaken in this world. He thinks 
they are called to more self-sacrifice than other men, not | 
seeing that all are called to their utmost self-sacrifice; 
and assumes that marriage is self-indulgence, allowing | 
himself such expressions as ‘‘ easy-going married men” and 
the like, not perceiving that marriage is a law of God from 
which God has not signified His pleasure that priests should be | 
excluded; not perceiving, either, that marriage brings the severer | 


| Our author writes to inform the Low Church, and should help their 


gross ignorance. And why does he have an unkind fling at Dis- 


| senters, and call their preachers ‘‘ ranting tinkers”? and at poor 


folk, and speak of explanations ‘‘ to the free seats”? and at small 
men, describing them as “ sure to be self-willed and boiling over 
with self-importance” ? 

Why, too, will he continually use nasty little expressions like 
‘‘rubbing heads together ” and “cutting teeth,” and make foolish 
and rather vulgar puns and jokes of which he seems proud? We 
have a joke about ‘ potted charwoman” brought up three times; 
about old churches being ‘finely timbered ;” and the most refined 
of men address their lady-loves as ‘“‘O you scamp!” and “O 




























—— We wish Mrs. Cupples had given us some idea, 
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Benie, you rascal!” while a clergyman’s tie is always spoken of 
as ‘‘a dinner-party tie” or an “all-round,” according to the 
Church party to which its wearer belongs. And there is a flip- 
pancy in speaking of the Lord’s Prayer as “ an ‘our Father,’” of 
the Gloria as ‘‘a glory be,” &c. We are thus critical because we 
admired Mr. Corbet’s Canon's Daughters so much, and feel that he 
has rather deteriorated. We do not remember in that story these 
little narrownesses, flippancies and vulgarities. And he can 
write exceedingly well—and indeed does—with ease, spirit, 
and vivacity, and with full appreciation of sound religious 
feeling, and the truer and more cheerful view of Christianity, and 
of the purity and refinement which may co-exist with the most 
unfettered freedom of intercourse between young men and women. 
We are very sorry that he has drifted into the three-volume novel. 





TAPPY’S CHICKS.* 

Tappy’s Chicks is altogether too insignificant a title for so 
delightful and valuable a little book. We suppose children’s 
books sell best, and that the title will attract these little customers, 
but it certainly gives no idea of the charming riches of these 
Scotch tales, or of their graver and higher meaning. We should 
adopt the second title, and call the book “ Links between Nature 
and Human Nature.” It is impossible to close the volume, which 
has given us some quiet hours of very pure enjoyment, without 
sincere regret that we are not opening it instead, and without a 
curious feeling that we have been living in a different world,—in a 
world in which the relations between animals and men are quite 
unlike those which usually exist, or rather which do not exist at 
all, for animals are too much regarded as either things to be killed 
for food, or locomotive machines, or ornaments, or, at best, 
playthings. When the present writer first met his own little Waif, 
his dignified tom-cat, and his motherly old puss, after reading of 
Mrs. Cupples’ pets, it seemed as if his eyes were opened to their 
real nature,—as if they themselves looked at him with an expres- 
8 of happy triumph that at last they were understood and 
is as if the mere fact of their dumbness had strangely 
led “hgmanity to the intellect and the heart of their 
@ dependents, as if the days of kicking them out 
of locking them up in stables and not saying 
do ?” and “good bye!” to them, or making 

arrangements for their happiness and comfort, must soon 
pass away for ever from the civilized, as indeed it has—not passed 
away, but never obtained in the uncivilized world, where dogs, 
and horses, and dumb creatures generally are the companions, and 
not the mere tools of their owners. Superior people who smile good- 
naturedly from their height of good-sense on enthusiasts for the 
animal creation will be inclined to ask us who this Mrs. Cupples 
is? Probably, the ‘* Mrs.” is a pardonable fiction, they will surmise, 
invented to give her book more authority, and save it from the 
disregard that might fall on the lucubrations of an amiable old 
maid. And, to be honest, there is no evidence that she possesses 
children, though she certainly has a ‘‘ gudeman.” But is it not 
rather an argument in favour of the high claims that she makes 
for her favourites, that they seem so well to fill the place for 
childless folk that the bairns fill for their more favoured parents ? 
‘*‘ More favoured, indeed!” we think we hear some animal-lovers 
exclaim, ‘‘ why, parents have not half the comfort out of their 
children! Animals are infinitely more affectionate and obedient, 
and cause a hundred times less expense, trouble and anxiety.” 
Well, we are not prepared to accede to the first part of the state- 
ment,—so much depends on the training; nor altogether to the 
last, for we have known pets who have not been banished from 
the parlour when troublesome or unwelcome, as children certainly 
would have been. But this is cavilling, and not to the point. 
either in a pre- 
face or notes, of the whereabouts of the boundary-line between 
fact and fiction, which it is often impossible to get at. Much 
seems to be unvarnished truth, but so much unmistakable fiction 
—as, for instance, all the details of the poaching expedition of the 
tailor’s aad shoemaker’s cats—that we should much like to be told 
what is history and what is due to Mrs. Cupples’ lively imagina- 
tion working upon materials gathered by close observation, but 
used to add plausibility to her theory of character and motive as 
identical in human beings and the humbler animals. Not that we 
are the least inclined to scoff—we are humble and willing disciples, 
and ready to believe, as Mrs. Cupples has certainly brought herself 
to do—that our little friends understand what is said to them, and 
that the sounds they make mean questions and answers, and ex- 
clamations of gratitude, affection, reproach, or indignation. Ounce, 
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and once only, we note an inclination to doubt her own beloved 
theory, and we respect the honesty—it must have cost her a sharp 
struggle—with which she suggests the common-place explana- 
tion of what happened, while her pen must have lingered 
over the desire to score it out, and leave to the sentiment of the 
incident all its touching power to convince our hearts. It is in 
the story of the Rookery, where the rooks follow the proprietor’s 
fallen fortunes, and poor Mrs. Cupples, with the courage of the 
righteous, but with tears, we are sure, of bitter mortification, 
suggests that the noise on the days of auction perhaps 
drove them away, and that the woods of the late proprietor’s 
new and humbler domain were the nearest to goto. Take courage, 
good and dear Mrs. Cupples, and put away this morbid eonscien- 
tiousness in your next edition ; it is clear to our critical and un- 
biassed mind that the lame rook, Jacky, so kindly tended and cured 
by the good old man, had planned and carried out the removal of 
the colony to the woods, that should in future give music as wel? 
as shade and shelter to their beloved old friend. The same story— 
like each of the others, indeed—contains delicious and quite origi- 
nal sketches of human as well as of what we are accustomed to call 
animal character, and we will note one or two of them before turn- 
ing again to the less self-asserting, but more prominent heroes and 
heroines of our authoress. Here, then, is an illustration of the joy 
of proprietorship, common alike to the vulgar parvenu and the long- 
descended laird, to the owner of a county or the lord of a back 
yard. It reminds us—for the very words are almost the same—of 
a small boy we once knew who had been recently appointed to his 
first service, with authority over a pony and a spade, a wicker 
carriage and a watering-can. He stood where the miniature lawn 
abutted on the miniature offices, waving his small right hand 
majestically, now towards the shrubbery and now towards the 
shed, exclaiming in an undertone of concentrated enthusiasm, con- 
trolled by a calm dignity, ‘‘ All this belongs to me! belongs tome! 
belongs to me!” But to the parallel. A rich lawyer had bought 
the Eden-side estate ; a tenant is telling the tale :— 

“The first night that Mr. Jeffrey had full occupation o’ the place he 
was walking about in the moonlight, looking over everything—taking, 
so to speak, what he wad ca’ an invent-ry o’ the place, doon to the —_ 
grass and stanes, and says he to himsel’ loud out in the hearing o’ J 
Tamson, turning round in the fullness o’ his heart, ‘This house is my 
house,’ and he gaed a wave wi’ his right han’. ‘ This lawn is my lawn,” 
says he. ‘These trees are my trees,’ pointing up to the fine auld timber 
that had grown up wi’ the Beetons frae auld days lang syne; and he 
strats about like a peacock, jestering away. At that moment some o” 
the craws begin to caw, caw, an’ says the stupid cratur o’ a lawyer body, 
‘ These crows are my crows.’ It was sinfu’, to say the least o't, as if 
the birds o’ the air belanged to onybody but their Maker, and could be 
bought and sold wi’ the lave.” 


And here is a little touch of true sentiment. A servant of the out- 
going family is talking to an old woman who has been at the 
auction :— 


“+ Ay, me, Janet; I’ve boaght the auld bird-cage the man knocked 
it down to me for threopence, though I was ready to pay a hale sax- 
pence for’t.’ When Janet had further expressed her surprise at such a 
purchase, and asked Tibbie what she meant to do with it, she said, ‘I’m 
no’ going to do onything wii it ; it’s no’ an ordinary bird-cage, woman. Did 
|I no’ see the auld mistress—that was afore your time, Janet—stanin”™ 
| afore that very cage, cheepin’ to her yellow canary when she was stickin” 
| the bit lumpie o’ loaf-sugar in atween the wires? Ay, Janet, woman, it. 
was the last time my eyes ever beheld her; an’ she was the kindest. 
| freend I had on earth. And whon I saw the bit cage ee says I to- 
| mysel’, ‘I'll hae that if it should cost me my last baw for the sake 
o’ her that’s awa’.”’ We got another glimpse of Tibbie and her 
precious purchase, standing beside our friend Sandy Dawson, who was 
examining it with a critical but kindly eye. ‘Just you bring it yont to 
the shop, Tibbie,’ he said, in what he intended to be a whisper. ‘I'lb 
| mend the wires for ye; an’ wo'll maybe manage to get a canary-bird or 
| a bit lintie tae put in’t ; for it’s rather daft-like to see a cage withoot a 
| bird in’t.’” 


| And here is another old woman mourning over the good old times: — 








| “Ay, mom, they talk about the improvement o’ the age, a’ body's sae 
| clever, ye ken; but div ye no see it’s knocking out the word “ thrift.” 
| frae the knowledge o’ folk a’thegither? In my young days we were 
| made to gang ’oot and gather the rushes; I needna say made, for we 
| liket it fine, and we wad come hamo as happy as ye like, and peel them, 
and break them into lengths for the cruise. That's the auld-fashioned 
| wee oil lampie, ye ken,—ye'll see them on the pictures o’ the wise and 
fuilish virgins. Then we made spunks enough to serve a’ the winter ; 
but noo folk will no be content wi’ them, but maun hae their boxes o” 
| safety matches. I’m wae for folk whiles, when I see such thriftlessness.’” 


It is a remarkable fact, which we need not examine too closely, 
that Mrs. Cupples has such a large circle of humble friends who ald 
share her devotion to animals, and farther, who all endorse her 
| opinions—not merely as to their intelligence, but as to their power 
_of comprehending the meaning of what is said to them, and even 
what is said in their hearing, if it be about them—and are as ready 
as herself in suggesting the line of thought and argument which 
the pet in question is following. So that the old fables and fairy- 
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stories seem to be re-written for usin a form far more captivating, 
since the incidents of natural history, and the thoughts and feel- 
ings which close observation has a right to deduce from the man- 
ners and actions of the dumb creatures, are substituted for the per- 
fectly absurd conversations and performances of the artificial 
monsters of the fairy-tale and the fable. In no story is this more 
cleverly done than in the one referred to of the poaching cats. 
The timidity and yet the pleasureableness and novelty of independ- 
ence evinced by Snow, and the mingled contempt and pity of the old 
delinquent, Tom, who is undermining her morals, are admirable. 
*¢ Once in her agitation when she had given vent to a very gentle 
* mew,’ he had turned upon her quite fiercely, and asked with a 
very stern ‘yow, if she wanted the keeper to find them out.” 
We have not many of the commoner sort of anecdotes of remark- 
able sagacity. It is the heart and feeling existing in her favourites 
to which Mrs. Cupples more particularly wishes to draw our atten- 
tion ; but one story combines both, and we must give it. It is 
such stories as this that we should like to have been assured were 
true:— 

“The winter set in very early that year, and one afternoon Andrew 
was returning homewards from his usual rounds. He had got safely 
through the village of Moonzie. About half a mile beyond the Manse, 
he got out of the cart to help Beauty upa slight incline. This he 
managed to do with great difficulty, and was in the act of getting into 
the cart again, when Beauty slipped on the frosty road, and her master’s 
foot being on the wheel he lost his hold and fell. When he tried to rise 
he discovered his leg was broken at the ankle, and he had to sink back 
on the frosty road perfectly helpless, Poor Beauty was in a great state 
of distress, but when she found that her master could not get up, and 
that after a timo he ceased to be able to speak to her, she did the very 
best thing she could have ‘done in the, circumstances, proving that her 
amount of sense was indeed, as Andrew expressed it, ‘by-ordinar.’ 
They had called at the Manse that night in passing homewards; and, 
when the family heard a horse neighing and pawing the gravel outside, 
the minister went out himself to see what it was. Great was his sur- 
prise to find Beauty back again, and without her master.” 


Another instance of pure sagacity is that of the turkey cock who 


The pictures are not so good. The man and dog in the one 
on page 111 are absurdly out of perspective; the latter ig 
looking straight before him at a cat, at least a quarter-of-a-mile 
behind him ; and the dog’s head—squeezed under the planking— 
in page 115, looks more like a bit of some fabulous reptile, 
Nevertheless, the frontispiece, some of those in the story of the 
tailor’s cat, and others, are very good, and children will find them, 
we do not doubt, a great addition to the charm of the book. 





FAIRY TALES, OLD AND NEW.* 
THE two gay little volumes before us are, we fancy, but the first 
instalment of a series of the ‘‘ Famous Fairy Tales” of all countries 
with which Messrs. Dean and Son mean to delight their little 
readers, and we hope it may be so; for though the specimens 
already given are very unequal in merit among themselves, and 
might have been translated with advantage into simpler language, 
still they have the genuine ring about them, and we need a continued 
supply of such ancient and simple diet for nursery use, since the lite- 
rary omnivorousness of mere babies now-a-days is something alarm- 
ing, and only to be fully realized by those who have to cater to their 
precocious hunger, while the so-called fairy tales of the modern 
school are too essentially unchildlike, too plainly incredulous of 
the very machinery they employ, and too heavily weighted by 
moral meanings to be healthy reading except in homamopathic doses. 
It is hard to say what would become of us without the endless 
chain of fairy legend that reaches to us out of the past, binding 
young and old in its magic links. We should be disintegrated, 
demoralized. Even as it is, we have often to deplore the waning 
faith of our juvenile critics, rather than disciples, in the marvels 
to which they so eagerly listen. It is painful, in the middle of 
some world-wide tale which has fed the wondering minds of gene- 
ration after generation, to overhear one small boy explain to 
another yet smaller, ‘* You know, Jack, it is not a true story, it 





roosted in the apple tree, and kept a profound silence till the young 
robbers were well in the tree, when—indifferent to the fact that it 
was night and sleeping time—he rushed at them and put them 
ignominiously to flight. That autumn the crop was gathered and | 
housed for the first time. One of the most remarkable stories of | 
affection for their kind is that told in Tappy's Chicks of a 
little cock and hen named Abram and Sara. Abram was lost :— 
“Strange though it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that Sara after 
losing her little companion pined every day more and more, till at last 
she refused to eat any food whatever. About a fortnight after Abram 
disappeared she died, ‘It’s weel kent [known],’ said Barbara, with the | 
tears standing in her kind honest gray eyes, ‘what Sara has died o’, | 
mem, an’ that’s nothing but a broken heart, for she was the brawest | 
young hen in a’ the village afore Abram was lost, an’ nothing ailed her 
that I could see.’” 
While of affection for a master, that of the sailor’s monkey is the 
most touching example. His master had gone to sea again :— 
“Weel, yes mem,’ replied Mrs. Harvey. ‘Yet he hasna forgotten 
Johnnie a grain. See to this mem.’ And the good woman took from a | 
press an old bluo jacket, that had evidently seen hard service at sea, and | 
laid it on a chair. No sooner was this done than the monkey, who had | 
been watching her movements for some time, came crawling out of its 
hiding-place, and whisked itself into the chair. After feeling the coat 
carefully, with a cry of joy he lifted up a fold, and, crawling under it, 
Jay down with an unmistakable expression of happiness beaming in his | 
twinkling black eyes. ‘Puir fellow,’ said Mrs. Harvey, stroking the 
avimal’s head cautiously, ‘ where’s your master? He might hae bidden 
@ wee thing langor wi’ his mither, mightna he, Jackie? But he’s awa’ 
again.” ..... Whether he understood what Mrs. Harvey said or not I 
cannot say, but he sobbed quite audibly, the tears trickling down his 
cheeks. Every now and then he wiped them off, while Mrs. Harvey 
kept saying, ‘ Saw ye ever the like o’ that, mem? the puir beastie, he’s 
greetin’ for my Johnnie.’” 
We find a theory, which we have stated in these pages before, 
on the question of ‘‘ What’s in a name?” supported and substan- 
tiated by Mrs. Cupples, in the tale of the poachers’ Jock,-and there 
is no more graphic or touching passage than the one in which she 
describes the joyful home-coming of the puppy, unconscious of 
his own degradation, sunk from the high estate of a thorough-bred 
terrier to that of a poacher’s crop-eared and lop-tailed cur, and 
‘the ignominious and crestfallen retreat, when he finds himself 
despised and rejected by his aristocratic relations. He paused 
‘with an expression of delight in his eyes, and a look as much as to 
sy, ‘ Won’t they be pleased to see me again !’” ‘Fora 
moment he stood up, facing them boldly on three feet, his fore-leg 
raised, and the paw hooked inquiringly. Then he took a long look 
at his mother and his old home, gave a most pathetic whimper 
almost approaching to a moan, and turned and fied.” The pride 
of the laird’s stag-hound is.grandly described ; but Mrs. Cupples 
knows all her humble friends equally well, from a man to a stas- | 








ling, and we have to leave a hundred favourite little bits unquoted. | London: Longmans. 


is only a fairy tale.” Still there is comfort in knowing that not 
the most precocious intellect will be able to extract from it a grain 
of scientific information, or any but the most rudimentary forms of 
morality. 

On this point we have some fault to find with one of the 
“famous” tales. We do not know the age of the one called 
“The Prince of the Glowworms,” and are inclined to doubt its 
antiquity. ‘The modern Germans are, no doubt, rather given to 
moral lessons, but when the fairy moths who intoxicate them- 
selves on the honey of flowers (as, by the bye, humble-bees are 
said really to do on the juices of the passion-flower), are called 
Don Juans, we have surely a touch of the translator’s own, and 
also a specimen of the sort of allusion that is so common and so 
objectionable in many books written for children, and which quite 
spoils the certainly clever story edited by Miss Sewell, and written 
by the author of “Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale.” In both these 
works a wide knowledge of the world’s wicked ways is assumed, 
a knowledge, we hope, not yet general among our children, 
but which might easily be learnt (in a superficial way) from 
such fairy stories as these. ‘‘’The Giant” especially would 
make them familiar with all the dishonest, or barely honest, means 
of growing rich in which the present age is no novice, and intro- 
duce them into decidedly bad company. The writer’s aim is, no 
doubt, excellent, and his machinery very ingenious; but, while writ- 
ing for little folks, he is plainly conscious of an older.audience, or 
why enlarge on the sin of the opium trade or the fraudulent doings 
of joint-stock banks? Fortunately, such subjects pass over young 
children like water off aduck’s back; but lessons as to the wicked- 
ness of the world are learnt early enough, and do not need the 
enforcement of such very juvenile teaching. ‘The same fault, but 
toa lesser degree, is seen in A Fairy Tale fur the Nineteenth Ceniury 
—a lesson on the vanity of human wishes, full of caustic humour 
and sly satire; a children’s book only in the fun with which it 
overflows. The ludicrous and painful positions in which the writer 
lands his characters by the fulfilment of their hearts’ desires are 
imagined with great ingenuity, and told in a most amusing 
manner. 

The genuine fairy tale has, we much fear, died out with the 
fairies themselves, and we must be content with such approxi- 
mations to the true growth as we can find. Even now such 
a writer as Andersen, or such a story as Ruskin’s Black 
Brothers, will bring back the age of gold; but in the main, we 





* © The Enchanted Crow, and other Famous Fairy Tales. 


Snow-White and Rosy-Red, and other Famous Fairy Tales. With Ulustrations by 
Richard Doyle. London: Dean and Son. 
The Man in the Moon, and other Tales. By R——. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 
The Giant. By the Author of “A Fairy Tale for the Nineteenth Century.” 
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should be satisfied if we could always have on hand a supply of 
stories 80 simple, pure, and childish in the best sense of the term, 
as the Man in the Moon. From the time the two unbelieving 
children are converted by finding the ‘* Man in the Moon ” in their 
old lumber attic, and startle him so much by their sudden appear- 
ance, that exclaiming, ‘‘ This is very awkward!” he disappears into 
a clothes’-basket, and is only discovered by its ‘‘ waggling about,” 
till the break in their friendship caused by the inconvenient 
curiosity of the boy who wants to know if the moon is really made 
of green cheese, we follow the curious adventures that result from 
the seemingly dull employment of taking a walk in the old-clothes’ 
cupboard with interest and enjoyment, and only wish they filled 
up the whole of the thin volume they adorn. ‘The other tales are 
mostly poor enough, one only, the ‘‘ Discontented Little Pond,” 
bearing comparison with the opening story. This one is after 
Andersen, and very nicely written. We hope the R—— family 
may persuade the ‘‘Man in the Moon” to forgive the over- 
curiosity of the children, and to take them yet more walks in the 
dark cupboard. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
niethilipinaisanee 

Chefs d Euvres of Art and Masterpieces of Engraving. (Sampson Low 
& Co.)—This is a most meritorious work, of which it is difficult to speak 
with sufficient praise. The scheme, which is under the management of 
Mr. G. W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings of the British 
Museum, is to take photographs of some of the best specimens in that 
collection, a collection well known to be ono of the best in the world. 
There is, as far as regards the works of living artists, an unhappy, but, 
as far as we can see, an unavoidable conflict between the facilities of 
photography, facilities which it seems so unreasonable to relinquish, and 
the just rights of genius and labour to their proper remuneration. It 
is monstrous that an engraver should spend months every year 
of toil in the reproduction of pictures, and that before a hundred 
impressions are sold the market should be flooded with faultless 





imitations of his work which utterly spoil his market; and yot 
Nii seems unreasonable to reject facilities at once so great and so 
We Happily there is enough of available art to satisfy every 
here the conflict of interests doos not exist. Here we have 
ph phs of masterpieces of engraving, each of them as good, it 
fl hardly be too much to say, for all practical purposes of enjoyment 
original, and sold at a price very little exceeding two shillings a 
piece. The four are “A Landscape,” after Gaspar Poussin ; “ The 
Temple of Apollo,” after Claude; West's “ Death of Wolfe,” and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “ Holy Family.” Each photograph is accompanied by 
a short notice referring either to the particular work, or generally 
to the artist, by some well-known artist. All four are excellent; 
if we had to choose among them we should prefer the first, which 
seems to us simply perfect. We wish all success to Messrs. Low's most 
praiseworthy undertaking. 

Fair to See. By Laurence W. M. Lockhart. 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 
—Fair to See is so pleasant a novel to read that one does not care 
to ask too curiously whether it is written according to rules of art. 
Two young English officers go up together to a Highland shooting, 
where, by a somewhat strange arrangement, they are to live with the 
proprietor’s family. The reader should be told at once that this is no 
sporting novel,—indeed, the element of sport is almost too much kept 
in the background. When we say that the proprietor has a daughter 
and a step-daughter, one a charming and pretty girl, the other simply 
irresistible, the plan of the novel will be easily guessed. Probably, 
however, it will be guessed wrong. There are not two pairs of lovers ; 
one of the Englishmen acts throughout the part of a very cool and 
philosophical mentor, and is distinctly the most amusing personage in the 
book. These are his last words when all things are happily settled :— 
, lilmever do any good until heis tied up; and he couldn’t have a better 
f, perhaps ; and fifty thousand pounds, too, by Jove! he'll be able to 
& forest of part of the place now. It will suit me perfectly for autumn 
Bless them! may they be happy! "—from which the reader 
fill 866 that he must have been a very useful friend. Tho lover-bero 
“{s 4 manly, honourable, but somewhat unwise person; his lady-love is 
not materially different from the conventional angel of the novel. It is 
not, however, in the drawing of character that Major Lockhart excels. 
Some of his dramatis persone cannot even be meant for realities. Mrs. 
McKillop, for instance, is too monstrous. But he can do this, which is, 
after all, quite as much to the purpose,—he can write as pleasant and 
readable a novel as any one can want to take up. 

The Portfolio. March. (Seeley.)—The frontispiece to this num- 
ber is a very fine etching, an “Aged Spaniard,” by M. Alphonse 
Legros. The mechanical execution is excellent, and the expression 
very noble. It would scarcely be possible to draw a face morg 
significant of a devotion that “waiteth patiently for the Lord.” 
Mr. Hamerton, the editor, very rightly directs attention to the remark- 
able “ modelling” which M. Legros has contrived to put into his study.* 


— ee 








The deep lines and hollows of a face wasted with age could not be 


better given by any mode of art. The other illustrations in the num- 
ber are an autotype of a “Sketch for a Cupid,” by Frangois Boucher, a 
French artist whose life about coincided with the worst period of French 
art, the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century ; and a very pretty 
photograph, “The Journey to Emmaus,” executed by the Woodbury 
process, after John Linnell. No one who has seen on the walls of the 
Academy Mr. Linnell’s glorious cornfields—to mention one of the sub- 
jects in which he notably excels—will hesitate to put the artist 
high among landscape painters. The specimen of his figure-painting 
here given is characteristically full of grace and poetical expression. It is 
a singular discredit to the Academy, though rather, it should be said, to 
the Academy of the past than to that of the present, that Mr. Linnell 
never received even the lower of the titles which it has to bestow.—— 
Art, Pictorial and Industrial. March. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
“Art” contains, besides a variety of articles, more than one of them of 
considerable interest, on various artistic topics, six illustrations, all 
executed by the heliotype process. A “Holy Family,” after Titian, is 
a very pleasing reproduction of a great picture, which the engraver, 
Pietro Andertoni, had very worthily rendered. The “ Portrait of 
Hogarth,” where tho artist has represented himself as busy in his 
painting of “Comedy,” is another reproduction which many will be 
glad to possess. “The Little Devil's Bridge at Altdorf,” from Tarner’s 
Liber Studiorum, is a fine woird-looking landscape, the effect 
of which is given with great force by the means employed. The 
other illustrations are “Titania Asleep,” after a bas-relief by Mr. 
Miller; ‘“‘ Deeply Interested,” after a painting by Mr. E. O. Barnes; and 
“The New Law Courts: a Portion of the West Front.” 


Bible Music. By Francis Jacox, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
This volume consists of compositions which have the look of sermons, 
that is to say, they are of a length more or less suited to a discourse 
and have a text at their head. If they are really sermons, have actually 
been delivered from a pulpit, we can only say that we do not know 
whether most toenvy, the minister his congregation, or the congregation 
their minister. Hero is the beginning of a discourse on Jeremiah y, 21, 
“Having ears, but hearing not :”— 

“Large is the meaning as well as frequent the reference in Scripture 
to ears which lack the sense of hearing. An msthetical application of 
it in the interests of music may perhaps be sanctioned for the nonce. 
Be it, then, allowably (and as old-fashioned divines understand the phrase, 
accommodatingly) applied in the sense of Elia’s celebrated ‘Chapter 
on Ears.’ That essay opens with the bold announcement, uncondition- 
ally made in a one-line paragraph per se, ‘I have no ears.’ By which 


| negative affirmation, however, the essayist means, forthwith explaining 


his meaning, not that he was by nature destitute of those exterior twin 
appendages, hanging ornaments, and (architecturally speaking) hand- 
some volutes to the human capital ;” nor that, like Defoe, he had suf- 
fered hideous disfigurement in that quarter, but that he had simply no 
ear for music.” 

Thus does Mr, Jacox go on discoursing on this and other like subjects. 
‘‘A Musical Monarch,” “Temple Music,” “The Brate World and 
Music,” are among them, bringing out all sorts of reflections, humorous 
and pathetic, witty and wise, out of a reservoir of knowledge that seems 
wonderfully capacious and well stored. When his matter seems of a 
humour a little too strongly marked he relegates it to a note, but after 
all, we do not see much difference between notes and text. Bible Music 
is a book of rare, quaint learning, the work of a man whom Elia him- 
self—and we cannot think of higher praise of its kind—would have 
loved to “sit under.” 


The /Eneid of Virgil. Books I1.-V1. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By G. K. Rickards, M.A. (Blackwood.)—We are disposed to 
agree with much that Mr. Rickards says on the subject of translating 
Virgil. No metre could be so well suited to the majesty of the original 
as the best quality of blank verse, which seems to us to represent 
exactly the same literary qualities in which tho greatness of the Roman 
poet consists. We do not doubt that if Milton had translated the dneid 
into the blank verse of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” if Mr. Tennyson would trans- 
late it into the blank verse of “‘ The Idylls of the King,” we should have 
such a genuine rendering of a great man as the world has never seen. 
As we cannot evoke Milton, or compel Mr. Tennyson, we must think of 
what is possible, Now there is much to be said against rhyme, but it 
is certainly attractive, whereas of all things mediocre blank verse is the 
most distasteful. But is Mr. Rickards’ blank verse “‘mediocre”? Per- 
haps the word is too strong. It is fair; sometimes it is good; but it 
never commands, it never fascinates. Take this passage, whieh is as 
evenly good as anything that wo have found. It is the rendering of 
“Tbant obscuri,” &c. (vi. 268-288) :— 


* Along the void unpeopled plain of Hell, 
Darkling they went, the solita ir; 
As when the fitful moon with ly ray 
Gleams on the traveller's path in forest dim, 
When vapours clog the air, and every shape 
In that weird light looks colourless and pale. 
Beside the threshold, in the jaws of Hell, 
Sorrow and carking Cares their couch had made, 
And wan Disease and melancholy Eld, 
Base Fear, and Hunger, counsellor of ill, 
Terrific shapes, appeared ; then Toil and Death, 
And Death's twin-brother Sleep and guilty Joys. 
Darkening the porch, War's front was seen ; 


The Furies on their steely beds, and Strife, 

Her snaky locks with blood-red fillets bound. 
Athwart the path an ancient bowery elm 

Its arms outspread ; there, clinging to the leaves, 
Swaruas of fantastic dreams their covert made. 
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Around were apparitions strange and births 
Portentous; Centaurs stabling in the gates, 
Half-human Scyllas, and the hundred heads 

Of Briareus, and Lerna’s hissing pest, 

Chimeras belching flames, foul Harpy fiends, 
And Geryon’s threefold shape, and Gorgons dire.” 


These are in no way remarkable. No one will care to read them 
again for any music or beauty they possess. 
that is a failure. In Professor Conington’s Virgil there are classical 
passages which one reads again and again and remembers,—that, 
whatever the defects of the version, is success. Lo come to verbal 
criticism, Mr. Rickards’ is not faultless. 
good word for maligna; ‘grudging’ or ‘scanty’ would be better ; 
“carking,” again, inadequately renders ultrices; the graphic epithet 
demens, which Virgil gives to Discordia, disappears entirely ; cruentis, in the 
next line, should be ‘dripping with blood’ or ‘ gory,’ rather than ‘blood-red.’ 
We might multiply criticism of thiskind. ‘Thus far had Troy’s hard 
fate our race pursued” is grammatically wrong as a rendering of “ Hac 
Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna secuta,” where fuerit secuta is certainly 
optative. In another point of view it fails to give the irony of Trojana 
fortuna, The irony of another passage, ‘Casta licet patrui servet 
Proserpina limen,” is certainly lost in,— 


“Still Proserpine may guard 
With fame unstained her consort-uncle’s bed.” 


To give one more instance, how far short do these lines,— 


“Lo! at the banquet sits the Fury Queen, 

And from the untasted food the famished ghosts 

With brandished torch and yoice of thunder scares,” 
fall short of the crescendo, rising, as it does, into thunder, of the 
original,— 

“Foriarum maxima joxta 
Accubat, et prohibet manibus contingere mensas, 
Exsurgitque facem extollens atque intonat ore.” 


It is when the doomed ones disregard her forbidding voice that she rises 
and thunders. Mr. Rickards is not the “‘ coming man ” among translators 
of Virgil. 

How it All Happened. By Louisa Parr. 2 vols. (Strahan.)—Miss 
Parr’s “Dorothy Fox” was, as we took occasion to say, a capital book 
and gavo its author a distinct rank among novelists. The volume before 
us seems to be the natural consequence of that success. Miss Parr 
collects, if we may hazard the conjecture, her earlier works, and gives 
them to a public which has learnt her name. Tho public will be a little 
disappointed. The tales are well written enough and of an excel- 
lent tone, but with nothing distinctive about them, nothing like the 
sweet picture of the Quakeress Dorothy, with her timid love of the ‘man 
of war’ whom she ought to think so wicked, but whom she finds so 
charming. ‘A Will of Her Own” is porhaps the best of the tales, with 
its bright heroine, who prefers the poor friends who had stood by her 
in her desolation to the rich uncle who seeks to buy herlove. Of course 
the rich uncle developes after the manner of Mr. Scrooge into a very 
sterling character. 

Letters and Other Writings of the Late Edward Denison. 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart. 


Edited by 


“Sickly” in line 3 is not a 


(Bentley.)—We are very glad to find | to 





| mune, and chief editor of the Journal Offciel. He was an eye-witness 
of many of the scenes which he describes, an actor in the events which 
he narrates. The documents which he quotes have of themselves no 
inconsiderable value. Nor do we doubt that he may have the “conscien. 

| tiousness and sincerity” which he claims. But any more hopelessly 


Whatever falls short of | impracticable mind never revealed its workings to the world in the 


pages of a book. We cannot refrain from quoting what on deliberate 
reflection he calls a wise decree. The Commune of Paris, 

| “* Qonsidering that the highest posts of the public service have up to 
this day been looked upon as places granted by favour ; 

‘ Considering that sinecures and over-pay should have no existence 
in a genuine democratic Republic ; 

‘Decrees : 

‘ Sole article.—The highest salary for the different services of the 
Commune is fixed at £240 per annum.’ ” 

Ecclesia: a Second Series of Essays on Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Questions. Edited by H. R. Reynolds, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Out of the seven essays which make up this volume —a volume which 
can hardly claim, on the whole, to rank with its predecessor—we have 
found the sixth, “ Our National Universities,” by Professor Wilkins, and 
the seventh, “The Idea of the Church in Relation to Modern Congrega- 
tionalism,” by Mr. R. W. Dale, especially interesting. With Professor 
Wilkins’s essay we can express an almost unmixed satisfaction. The 
author is one of the many Nonconformists who have won of late years high 
distinctions in the Universities, and have been precluded from accepting 
the rewards which usually accompany them. The calmness and fairness 
of his language and his hearty appreciation of the efforts which the 
Universities and Colleges have made to do their duty are for this reason 
specially noticeable. We are glad to see—to mention one of many points 
that call for attention—a scholar who has found his career outside the 
University insisting upon the necessity of a career for those who devote 
themselves to college work. We would direct attention again to the 
pages in which Professor Wilkins speaks of the chapel services. 
Demands so modest and so temperately preferred cannot possibly be 
refused. Professor Wilkins’ figures are generally so correct that we 
must ask him how he gets the surprising statement that the degree of 
M.A. requires an “additional payment (additional to the cost of B.A.) 
of forty pounds.” Our impression is that the cost is about twelve 
pounds, Mr. Dale’s essay is one of remarkable ability. If any Noncon- 
formist, for instance, wants a terse and vigorous reply to the arguments 
usually employed for the present constitution of the Church of England, 
he cannot do better than study the pages which Mr. Dale devotes to 
this subject. And the power of the writer rises far above smart 
polemics. He has made a very clear, closely reasoned defence of the” 
congregational system. By this system he means the fellowship of 
“believers” separating themselves from an unregenerate world, claim- 
ing to distinguish the signs of conversion in those who seek admission 
into their number; he means, in fact, the concrete Calvinism which 
claims to wield ‘‘a power of the keys ” such as no pontiff ever pretended 
The essay, in fact, is an elaborate plea for a spiritual sacerdotalism, 








here the fulfilment of the hope which we expressed when noticing last | always doubtless implied in the theory of congregational churches, but 
year the private issue of this volume. The appreciation of the com-| which, when it is brought to bear on politics by so keen and able a 
paratively small circle to which the letters were then introduced was partizan as Mr. Dale, threatens the peace of society. Mr. Dale says, 
so hearty as to suggest with a force which could hardly be resisted the | we think, somewhere that he is not a Puritan by birth or education. 


propriety of publication. This has now been done. 


The last nine | to reminds us of those Norman settlers in Ireland who became Hibernicis 


months have in no wise diminished the interest of the great question of | 77jberniores, 


pauperism to which Edward Denison devoted so much of his strength. 
The singularly fine and gracious character of the man must always | 
possess the same attraction. We are glad to see in the publication of | 
these memorials of his work an enlarged opportunity of studying it. 

History of the Commune of Paris. By P. Vésinier. Translated by 
J. V. Weber. (Chapman and Hall.)—I¢ has been said that “ revolu- 
tions are not made with rose-water:” tho maxim is certainly true of a 
revolution the object of which is thus announced (we quote from the 
translator’s preface):—‘ Labour cannot be entirely free until most of 
our political and social institutions and class distinctions, together with 
private property, the foundation of our social condition, have passed 
away.” From men who are fighting for or against this object very 
hard blows are to be expected, and, if the time for blows has passed or 
has not yet come, very hard words. The frantic language which M. 
Vésinier employs makes it impossible to trust his testimony. Here are 
some sentences in which he passes his judgment on a whole class of his 
countrymen :— 

“The bourgeoisie is implacable in all its reactionary work, and 
oppresses without limit, mercy, or pity. It will proceed on its path of 
crime to the end; it will load itself with shame and infamy; it is | 
destitute of decency and heart, deaf and blind, cowardly, cynical, and | 
infamous. Tho French bourgeoisie is in a fair way of dishonouring | 
itself completely and for ever in the eyes of the whole world,—of 
proving its weakness and its incapacity. We congratulate it on this 
course. Our epoch was in need of so shameful a spectacle to become | 
disgusted with everybody and everything, and to surround itself with | 
misery, corruption, degradation, and decay.” 





Annie, “ An Excellent Person.” By E. S. Maine. (Smith and Elder.)— 
No one who begins this story will fail, we venture to say, to read it to 
the end; and few, at least of those who can be moved by “ fictitious 
woo,” will get so far with dry eyes or without “ a lump in the throat.” 
In fact, itis a very well-written, pathetic tale, with its male characters 
marked with unusual distinctness and force. But the beautiful “ Ellie” 
is too mean and base a little creature to be quite artistic. It is impos- 
sible, if not in life, at least in the typical life of a book, that a girl should 
scheme and Jie so audaciously. And we are getting, we must confess, a 
little weary of this particular variation of the love story. The novelists 
are holding up beautiful younger sisters to hatred and contempt. We 
never find a heroine furnished with one of these dangerous relatives, 
but we begin to tremble for her fate. She will either be supplanted by 
the young rival, or cast off a faithful lover in some fit of mad jealousy, or, 
it may be, in heroic self-sacrifice hand over the half-unwilling man to 
the disconsolate one whose secret passion she has discovered. This is 
an excellent tale, and Hugh, the unstable lover, is an excellent study. 


Ups and Downs on Land and Water, By Augustus Hoppin. 
(Boston, U.S.: Osgood and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston.)—Mr. Hoppin and three friends went by the Nevada 
steamer from New York on a course of European travel, and took 
portraits of various men and things on their way. The sketches are 
slight, filling up, a snarling critic might object, more space than their 
intrinsic importance entitles them to; but they are easy and amusing, 
quite amusing enough to make one go on to the end after opening the 


















His passion positively makes the writer incoherent, unless his trans-| book, or to be a useful ornament for the waiting-room of a dentist, or 
lator has wronged him. What a gloomy prospect for future peace when | the drawing-room of a lady cursed with an unpunctual cook. “ Lost in 
words so frenzied are sent forth, not in the heat of debate, but with all the | the Maze,” for instance, with the heads ludicrously apparent above the 
deliberation of print; and, what chiefly concerns us at the present moment, | privet hedges, will move laughter. Here and there we see the traces of 
how small the hope of getting here impartial history. Still we do get | an unpractised or unskilled hand. The tires of the London cab wheels, 
doubtless the materials of history. M, Vésinier was secretary to the Com- | for instance, seem extraordinarily thick. 
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Abbott (Jacob), The Henrys—Franconia Stories, 12mo . 
Aidé (H.), Morals and Mysteries, Cr 8V0 ....seeeeseeseeeeeees 


Amours (F. J.), The Study of French Verbs, fcap Svo ..... wocecnoceen: eoseeeee(Pryde) 2/6 
Barbour (M. F.), The Irish Orphan Boy in a Scottish Home, 16mo ...... (Nisbet) 2/6 
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Book of Blunders, edited by Macrae, 12mo ..........+0.. seseeees(Marr & Co.) 1/0 
Bowring (Sir J.), The Decimal System, in Numbers, Coins, &c..........(Stanford) 4/0 
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Burke (U. R.), Handbook of Sewage Utilization, cr 8vo (Spon) 3/6 
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Carlyle (T.), Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol 1, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Case against the United Kingdom Alliance and Permissive Bill (J. Heywood) 1/0 























































Ooming (The) Race, cr 8vo.... (W. Blackwood & Sons) 6/0 
Essays by Author of * Vera,” cr 8V0 ........0cceceeree euensesesees (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 7/6 
Ethel Mildmay's Follies, 3 volscr 8vo . (Chapman & Hal!) 31/6 
Field (E. W.), A Memorial Sketch, by T. Sadler, cr 8vo (Mi illan) 4/6 
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Golden Keys, 3 vols cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Hatchard (Mrs. G.), Prayers for Little Children, 16mo..............+.++ (Hatchards) 1/0 
Hildebrand (A. L.), Western Lyrics, cr 8vo....... envecvesseuee ----(McGlashan & Gill) 2/6 
Joined to an Idol, by G. 8. M., cr 8v¥o (Mozley) 3/6 

i (A.), Over Volcanoes, or through France & Spain in 1871(King & Co.) 10/6 
Lewis (W. G.), Westbourne Grove Sermons, cr 8Vvo ....... siowesennvid (Marlborough) 5/0 
Light from the Fountain of Life, royal 16mo ....(Book Society) 1/0 
Macmillan (H.), The Garden & the City, with other Contrasts(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 6/0 
Macmillan (H.), Sunglints in the Wilderness, cr 8V0_ .......c0..0++++ (Hunt & Co.) 4/6 
Milbourn (T.), History of the Church of St. Mildred, Poultry, 8vo (J. R. Smith) 9/0 
Moth and Rust, a Story of Wealth, 12mo (Tegg) 3/6 
Muret (Max), Shortest Way to Master French Grammar ...... (Hamilton’& Co.) 1/0 


Nicholson (H. A.), A Monograph of the British Graptolitidae, pt. 1 (Blackwood) 5/0 
Old Book Collectors’ Miscellany, part 8, 8vo .., «(Reeves & Turner) 2/6 
Original Ongar Poems for Children, 18mo .. 
Outlines of Sermons, chiefly from Unitarian i 























Oxenden (Rt. Rev. A.), Simple Exposition of the Psalms, «eoeee(Hatchards) 3/6 
Payton (C. A.), The Diamond Diggings of South Africa, cr 8V0..........00.. (Cox) 6/0 
Redman (J. H.), Treatise on Law of Arbitrations and Awards (Butterworths) 12/0 
Ross (W.S.), History of Scotland, 12mo (T. Laurie) 1/6 
Sancho Panza's Proverbs and others in Don Quixote, 12mo............ (Pickering) 3/0 
Shakespeare's Taming the Shrew, Romeo and Juliet, Merry Wives, with 
Notes by Hunter, 12mo. (Longman)—each 1/0 





Shand (A. L.), Shooting the Rapids, 3 vols cr 8vo ...........+ (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
Spon's Dictionary of Engineering, ed by Byrne.—Division 5........0000++.++.(Spon) 13/6 
ine (H.), Notes on England, trans by W. F. Rae, cr 870 .......+.....+ (Strahan) 7/6 
Taylor (Sir H.), Philip Van Artevelde, a Dramatic Romance (Smith, Elder, &Co.) 5/0 
‘Tegg's Readiest Wages Reckone> for Nine Hours, fcap folio .............+ (Tegg) 
omasine, a Biography, by Autbor of “ Dorothy,” 2 vole cr 8vo...(King & Co.) 21/0 
(Newby) 21/0 
(Blackwood) 6/6 
(Griffin &Co) 1/0 
), Curiosities of Animal and Vegetable Life, 12mo ......(Griffin & Co.) 1/0 
ook, the Story of a Little Boy, 18mo .............. pooesetess (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
(W. H.),—Suggestive Commentary on St.John, voll ...(Dickinson) 6/0 
Private School Latin Primer, 12mo ......... (Scholastic Trading Co.) 1/0 
J.), A Cast of the Dice, cr 8vo (Ch & Hall) 10/6 
. H.), The Hemlock Title Deeds, a Novel, cr 8v0............(Longman) 5/0 
D.), Three Centuries of Modern History, cr 8V0 ...........(Longman) 7/6 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
“= PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the oe A on 


1 Ills, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo 
legies, translated in English Verse, by J. Cranstoun 
Characteristics of Eminent Men, 12mo........... 



































orders over 20s. ‘er ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove one eco eve eve «. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) eos a on ove ww. 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recom ded) ... ove ee 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove eee ose oe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue orcream... —... coe wee wee ove, 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolsca: -— 6/6 


Letter Paper for Rcribbiing ii ooo ooo ite "plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note... oa ome vee Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


{mporter and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 


GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White) possess all the 

qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgandy, and are most 

Strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 

Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 

dozens .., ose on ove eve ove cco ose per doz. 15s, 
ie is wa a sk = se ob sm on Ee 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 

Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... per doz. 9s 64d. 
Single doz.... ... aa «» 10s 6d. | 


NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and | 
nice dry Wine, without acidity —In quantities of not less than four | 
na se wa as << — on “ per doz. 15s. 

Single doz. ... on om eve ase oan ooo ose ose -. 16s. 

(Can be tasted free.) | 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly | 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive | 
characters to fulfll every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned | 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application, | 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
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C H L O R A L U M, 
THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. } 
CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. | 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL, | 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 


| 
THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


On Saturday next, price 6s. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CX., FOR APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
MODERN NEWSPAPERS. 
THE AMERICAN CivIL WAR. 
POPE AND HIS Epirors. 
Tue LICENSING System. 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND'S RECOLLECTIONS, 
KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
THE NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


Mr. LEIFOHILD'S NEW WORK. 


The HIGHER MINISTRY of NATURE, viewed in the 
Light of Modern Science, and as an Aid to Advanced Christian Philosophy. 
By JouN R. Letrcoutp, A.M., Author of “Our Coal Fields and our Coal Pits,” 
“Cornwall: its Mines and Miners,” &c. Just published, crown 8yo, 9s. 
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WORKS by J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. The SUNDAY AFTERNOON. Fifty-two Brief Ser- 
mons. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ Marked by all the literary grace, and, far more than that, the religious earnest- 
ness of everything he writes."—Zraminer. 


2. OUR MORALS and MANNERS. Pastorals for the 
Times. First Series. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


38. FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL TRUTH. 
ESSAYS on the CHURCH and SOCIETY. 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 

“These essays are full of power of a very broad and refiued kind. Mr. Brown's 
mind is one which draws its spiritual assumptions from a very wide of 
mora! and intellectual experience, which he classifies with great truth and 
of moral discrimination.,,,.,.This able, thoughtful, and most sincere book.” 
Spectator. 


4. The DIVINE MYSTERIES: the Divine Treatment of 
Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





A NEW STORY. 
; or, Home Temper. By Harriette Bowra. 


2 vols., 15s. F 

“ The authoress has decidedly more than an ordinary talent for graceful, flaent 
writing. Her conversations are often lively and appropriate to the characters, and 
the picture of a sweet home life and a true mother's influence specially delightful.” 


—Literary World. 


| PHGENICIA and ISRAEL. By A. 8S. Wilkins, M.A., 
Professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester, Author of “ The Light of the 
World,” &c. Just published, price 5s. 

“Mr. A. S. Wilkins’s masterly essay obtained the Burney Prize in the University 

| of Cambridge for 1870, and well deserves the honour. The subject of itis both wide 

and interesting, involving many disputed questions of ancient history, culture, 
mythology, and religion. Every page shows careful research and sound eritical 
skill.” —Standard. 


FOURTH EDITION of MODERN SCEPTICISM: a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence Society. 
By the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of ELY and CARLISLE, the of 
CANTERBURY, Canon Cook, Prof. STANLEY LEATHES, Prof. RAWLINSON, Reve. 
C. Row, M.A., W. Jackson, M.A., Dr. RieG, and Dr. Srovueston, Crown 8vo, 
78 6d. 


MOSES and MODERN SCIENCE. By James Elliott, late 
Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Liverpool. Just published, price 
3s, cloth. 

“ This is one of the clearest and most convincing scientific arguments we have 
yet seen in vindication of the Pentateuch against the Colenso school of scepticism. 

It is the work of a keen and close reasoner, and a sound divine.”"—Standard. 


ACROSS the FERRY: First Impressions of America and 
its People. By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A., M.D. (Edin.), Editor of the Leisure 
Hour. Just published, 7s 6d. 

PHILADELPHIA LepaeR.—* The best and most sensible articles on our country 
that have ever appeared in England.” 

SUCCESS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, WRITING, PREACH- 
ING, TEACHING, and CONVERSATION greatly sepa aren a ha use 
of ANECDOTES, a large collection of which will be found in Mr, PA iN 
HOOD’S WORLD of ANECDOTE, « handsomely bound volume of 
720 pages, price 10s 6d. 


WORKS by REV. FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. 
1. CUES FROM ALL QUARTERS; or, Literary Musings 











called profane history and literature.,,...A singularly interesting volume,” . 


of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
“ We have nothing but praise to give to the very delightful volume before us."— 
Spectator.—* A volume of exceedingly clever and original essays.’ —@ 


2. BIBLE MUSIC. Being Variations in Many Keys on 
Musical Themes from Scripture. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

“A writer who has culture and a wide acquaintance with all kinds of literature, 
and who will bring out of his stories wherewith to illustrate, and enliven, and sup- 
port his own remarks about things in general, can hardly fail to make a pleasant 
book; and there is certainly no failure in the case of ‘ Bible Music.’ Reference ts 
made to seventeen passages of Scripture, in which there is some allusion to some- 
thing more or less nearly connected with music; and then a cheerful, meandering 
stream of gossip is poured forth and permitted to flow in all conceivable directions, 
whilst its own original volume is continually being increased by rivalets of anecdote 
and quotation, verse and prose.”"—J//ustrated London News. 


3. SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPIURE TEXTS. 
First Series, New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth, 

“ By ‘Secular Annotations ’ Mr. Jacox means illustrations from what is commonly 

— Spectator. 






















4. SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

“There is a world of condensed information of a rare character in these notes on 
certain texts of Scripture, which everywhere gives evidence of the writer's extensive 
fleld of inquiry."—Standard, ‘“ Marked by the practical good sense and versatility of 
quotation to which we lately called attention in noticing two other of his books.” =. 


Examiner, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, OUxrorp Srreet, W., beg to call 
attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and BEAUTY. 


These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce, 


The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 
Instruments accordingly. 
Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 

82 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT Prices OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt): 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 
New PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 





YOUNGER AND C0O.’s 


W M. 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers. Obserye Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 

Brewerigs: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 

Liverpool : 1 Seei Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay 

Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), o which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 

From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address. 

* *,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, L864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CavTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
nventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s Gd. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


U 
P ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLIs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 














UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the RE AERATED WATERS. 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


and for 











This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depét, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 

first quality, but at a more moderate price. 
This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
a imported solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON and 





It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour, and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

548 per doz. Bottles; 29s per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 

145 New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 





ESTABLISHED 1780, 


ICHARD PARKIN ané CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
1780 P 
(The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET .....0000+ee188 per doz, 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.’s SHERRY . 24s per doz, 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ., 24s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMP. ...488 per doz, 
Bailway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application. 
884, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 







XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

| that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

| process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piats. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


I OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ouncé). Prize of the French Institute, 1856, Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and sup- 
plied to the priucipal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 








BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 

‘Ma spa » {LOZENGES, 3s. 

BOUDAULI’S PEPSINE {[07ENGES. 3s 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 








HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 
if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Consolation for the Troubled.—All 
sufferers from colds, asthma, chest complaints, and 
shortness of breath should have this Ointment well 
rubbed upon the back, between the blade-bones, and 
breast twice a day; after diligent friction with it fora 
short time, respiration becomes easy, and the circula- 
tion calmed. Holloway’s Pills should be taken while 
his Ointment is being used, as they will remove any 
impurities from the general system which the local 
application of the Ointment would be slow in reaching. 
In indigestion and dyspepsia, Holloway’s remedies are 
invaluable. On the liver and kidneys they exercise 
the most salutary effect, and are safe and effective 
aperients, in fact they regulate every function of the 
bo 





es 


| Pies and PERRINS’ SAUCE 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE."”) é 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The on! y Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, F 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, — 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, Lond 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Oondi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 


Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

ET ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 

used s0 Many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


JINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &, 


NOCOA FOR INVALIDS 
SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 

Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 1s 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
LX FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ‘* UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


T.AMILY MEDICINE. — The 














most 
healthy families are visited, at times, with some 
ailments, and at such times no medicine can be re- 
sorted to with more perfect confidence than PARRS 
LIFE PILLS, which clear from the body all hurtful 
impurities, invigorate the feeble, restore the invalid to 
health, and do good in all cases.—A small box, price 
134d., contains 36 pills, showing it to be the most 
economical family medicine. 


i EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &€., by the Faculty. 


Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. 





Sold in Boxes, Is 144, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica} 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, @ 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s Gd; postage free. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 523 6d; postage free. 
Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. — 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S oe 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depdt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








dy. 





CANDLES. 


__FIELD’S OZOKERIT.—Patented.—This 


Candle gives the most brilliant light, and from its hardness is specially adapted for Ball- Rooms, &c., &¢ 
MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


well-known 
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THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to tho LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, or 
2 la Carte, and Suppers as usual, 


THE PALL MALL. 


Se naarTTTe > 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 

Jace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent, per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. , 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 








id up. 
wt hinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
wad Testimonials sent Post Free. 
CARSON AND SONS, 
LE SAUVAGE YARD, 


PioneAre Hut, Lonvos, E.C.; 
Si BAcHELOR’s WALK, DvuBLIn. 








TEE 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &0O., H« pathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & OO., Hx pathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 














HE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 





To THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

The undersigned have, by request of many large 
holders of Erie Railway Stock, undertaken to act as a 
Committee to represent the interests of the European 
Shareholders. 

To complete the Re-organization of the Erie Com- 
pany upon a sound and permanent basis, it is con- 
sidered desirable to place in the hands of the London 
Committee the shares of the Company, to be presented 
by Certificates. This will ensure the transfer of a con- 
trolling majority of shares to the Committee, for the 
protection of the Proprietors, and save the Erie Rail- 
way from again falling under the control of jobbing or 
speculating cliques. 

The Committee have been advised by cable that the 
following gentlemen of the highest position of res 
tability and financial strength have been elected 
Directors of the Erie Railway :— 

Gen. Joun A. Drx, A. S. Dive, 
Gen. GeO. B. MCCLELLAN, | CHARLES Day, 


H. L. LANSING, W. WATTS SHERMAN, 
S. L. M. BARLOw, H. G. STEBBINS, 
F. N. DRAKB, W. R. TRAVERS. 


Mr. Green, Mr. HoMAN, and Mr. Cropp, of the 
London Committee, will be added to the Board. 

General Drx has been elected President. W. Watts 
SHerMaN (Duncan, Sherman, and Co.), Treasurer. 
S. L. M. Bartow, Counsellor. Messrs. BiscHorrsHstm 
and GOLDSCHMIDT, Agents in Europe. 

The Committee earnestly request that Shares (Pre- 
ference and Ordinary) be immediately deposited with 
them at the offices of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt, who will issue Certificates, for which an 
official Stock-Exchange quotation will be asked as 
soon as a sufficient quantity are deposited. Should any 
Depositor prefer the Shares to be registered in his 
own name, the Committee will have the registration 
perfected, receiving the Proprietor’s Proxy, for which 
forms may be obtained on application. 

Your obedient Servants, 
WILLIAM Wetmore CryYpDER, 
Epwakp H. GRkEN, 
GILSON HoMAN, 
ALEX. DE LASKI, 
JOHN STEWART. 

Offices of the Committee:—Founders’ Court, Loth- 

bury, London, E.C. March 20th, 1872. 


Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT 8 INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held ; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every in tt ti 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71 


, 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund. 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

rice 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d, 


Now ready. 


’ 
CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C, 


Now ready. 
HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by Joun R. Pike, Author of “ Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Peuny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 














4 RIE RAILWAY.—LONDON 
4 CERTIFICATES. 

EUROPEAN AGENOY OF THE Exte RAILWAY COMPANY, 

Founders’ Court, Lothbury, 
London, E.C., 20th March, 1872, 

In exchange for Shares with the ticket of the “ Pro- 
tection Committee ” attached, London Certificates will 
at once be issued. For all other Shares receipts will 
be given, but the Shares must be sent to the Head 
Office in New York for verification before London 
Certificates can be given in exchange. 

Up to the 13th April, inclusive, no charge will be 
made by the Committee on Shares lodged for exchange 
or transmission for verification or registration. After 
that date, half-a-dollar (two shillings and threepence) 
per share will be charged. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT, 
As European Agents forthe Erie Railway Company. 
‘ORM OF CERTIFICATE.) 

The Dividends on the Stock represented by this 
Voucher will be paid at the offices of Messrs. Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmidt in London at the current 
rate of exchange. 

No, TEN SHARES. 
THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

This is to Certify that a certificate representing Ten 
Shares of One Hundred Dollars each in the Erie Rail- 
way Company has this day been deposited with the 
undersigned, Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, 
London, for the purposes set forth in an Agreement 
dated the 12th day of March, 1872, and subject to the 
condition endorsed hereon. 

London, 19th March, 1872. 

Countersigned 


Member of the Shareholders’ Committee. 








European Agency of the Erie Railway. 
Entered 





(Copy OF ENDORSEMENT.] 
The holder of this Share Voucher is entitled on 
demand to receive from Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt, and Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 





CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMIN GHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


CSLEn's CRYSTAL GLASS 





NDIGESTION— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
2s 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 








CURES (this week) OF SEVERE COLDS AND 
COUGHS BY 
D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 


From Mr. Trattles, Jet Works, Staithes, Yorks.—“ 
had been suffering for a considerable time with a most 
severe cold and cough, and being summoned on a jury, 
just before Teturning into court, I had a most violent 
At of coughing. I put a Wafer into my mouth, and, as 


ifbya charm, the cough ceased. 
Sold by all Druggists. 1s 14d per box. 


schmidt undertake to deliver on the surrender of this 
Voucher, and in exchange for the same, a Certificate 
of Ten Shares of the ordinary Capital Stock of the 
Erie Railway Company. 


os AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
by LAND and SEA. 

Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 

Particulars on application. 

Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
~— or an Allowanco at the rate of £6 per week for 

njury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 





WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 








N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
> in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY REOORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.O. 


WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 


RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price 1s. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leadii 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 
By Fraevok. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Dealer, 
1 Pinner's Court, Old Broad Street, E.O. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
Mize Special information upon all British and Foreign 
ines. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OdARTsR, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and ho pee towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


JAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Premiums £355,515 


Invested Funds £3,276,395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 88 per cent.) £137,731 
FURTHER Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 

Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 

A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, a 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the uso 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on a at their office. 

2 























ce hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
ie Street, London, 1872. 





THE 


NEW BOOKS. 
The DAYS of JEZEBEL: a Drama, By Peter Bayne, MA. 


Small 8vo, [Jmmediately. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


Ready this day, No. 56, for MARCH, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly, 


price One Shilling. 
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° NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., & f 
NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Taine, D.C.L, Oxon, &c. Trans- ZANZIBAR. By C -. BF. Burr c. ( 
lated by W. F. RAe. with an Introduction by the Translator. Reprinted with ANG . y aptain ° e URTON, Author of 
Additions from the Daily News. Post 8vo,7s 6d. [Second Edition next week. “ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &. [Ready this day, 3 
“A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. Taine's book. We can only NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. ; 
deal with it in its broad result, while its charm lies in its detail. The popularity : 
these letters obtained while making their appearance renders any further recom- UNDER the SUN. By GEORGE Avuaustus SALA ri 
mendation almost superfluous. But even were France more prolific of literature Author of “My Diary in America iu the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo, ? 
than it is at the moment, no one should neglect to read them in their collected [Jn a few days, ' 
form,”’—Times. ; J . 
“ M. Taine has here presented to us a most perfect reflex of our domestic organism, | The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJO U. 
held the mirror up to our nature, and a oe shetenes — — ———_ of By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day } 
ime. sarcely more felicitous has the author been than 4 s 
our state and of our time. And scarcely mo c e NEW HISTORICAL NARRATIVE : 


his translator. Mr. Rae has produced a reflex of the original so complete, that were 
not the latter before us, we should protest that England must be the native country 
of the writer as well as the subject of his work. Nothing in our language is more 
pure, elegant, and classical,—there is not much that is more graphic, more sagacious, 
or more instructive." —AMorning Advertiser. 


TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Spen, Author of “True of Heart,” 


&c, Crown 8yo. [Next week. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of Verse, By Sarah Williams 
(SApDIz). Third and enlarged Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. [Next week. 

“If we goon extracting all that seems to us the product of true genius in this 

volume we should print nearly half of it, and we should have to do so merely to 
show the striking variety of mood and poetica conception it contains.” —Speciator. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. By Norman Macleod, D.D. Post 


8yvo,. with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Joun. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Prancue. 2 vols. 8vo, 
JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal : 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. 


POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 


Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. In 1 vol., 7s 6a. 


Now ready, the Second Series of I 
INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


an Historical 





“ They are sure to be most welcome to all who can appreciate a broad, genial " - . ~aeamean _ 
humanity, mingled with much pathos anda keen insight into the deeper workings NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
of the human soul.”—Daily Telegraph. HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. By Henry 1 

. Kina@stey, Author of “Ravenshoe,” “Mademoiselle Mathilde,” “ Geoffr { 
DISCUSSIONS on COLONIAL QUESTIONS ; being a Report Hamlyn,” &., &. In 2 vols. [Vow ready, , ' 


of the Proceedings of a Conference held at Westminster Palace Hotel, on July 
19, 20, and 21, 1871. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
“The author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’ has returned to the field in which he first distin- 
guished himself, and has in the present story improved on his first attempt.” — 
Atheneum, 


The THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN: Memoirs of Walter 
Powell, Merchant, Melbourne and London, By BENJAMIN GREGORY. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition next week. 

"He lived long enough to show that a man may be a thorough tradesman, and 
at the same time an eager student, a sincere Christian, and a high-minded gentle- 
man.”—Saturday Review. 

With 


The CHARITIES of EUROPE. By John de Liefie. 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Mr, De Liefde's facts overpass fiction in strangeness. It is not very creditable 
that such vast works of Christian love should be absolutely unknown to, or unap- 
preciated by, the approved leaders and principal advocates of our Church system 
in England, Some of the accounts given by Mr. De Liefde are most affecting and 
truly wonderful,”—7he late Dean Alford in the Contemporary Review, 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. By her Sister. 
With a Portrait. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“A touching and beautiful history. The introduction by Miss Nightingale should 
read like a trumpet-call in the ears of any lady who is conscious of a similar voca- 
tion.” —Guardian, 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By DoraGreenwell. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“ There is more true theology, and true philosophy, too, in the short compass of 
this last book of Miss Greenwell’s, than in many an ambitious treatise bristling 
with learning and metaphysics."—Ziterary Churchman. 


FLOWERS and GARDENS: Notes on Plant Beauty. 
Forbes WATSON, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The production of an intelligent observer with an eye for the fitness of things 

and a refined and cultivated taste.”—Athenwum. 


“ We wish the book were in the hands of every one who has a garden.” —Graphic. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. 


Appeal,” &., &. 3 vols. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Avexanver Fraser, 
gy he it While She Lives,” * Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Bripemay, 
Author of ‘Robert Lynne,” &c. In 3 vols. | 
ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vernon Sr. Crane. In : 
1 vol. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseru Verey, Author of 


“Lost Footsteps,” &. In 3 vols. 
ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 
Rosert St. JOHN Corset, Author of “ The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 


Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, [Now ready. 
“This book we can honestly recommend.”—Athenwum. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd,” &. 3 vols. 


GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricuat (the 
“ Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Worising-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. 


A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 8 vols. 
SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol, 


Now ready, iu Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


The BELLS: a Romantic Story. Adapted from the 


French of MM, ErRCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


By the Author of “No 











STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 


ly TEADS, BEDDING, and FUR- 

NITURE.—WILLIAM 8S. BORTON’S STOCK 
of LRON and BRASS BEDSTEAD’S and Children’s 
Cots stands unrivalled, either for extent or moderate- 
ness of prices. The Bedding, manufactured on the 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS.) 





CATALOGUE. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | premises, and Bed-hangings are of guaranteed quality. 
Bs i 2 Patent [ron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
7¢, 77, & 78 OXFORD STREET,) F : WORLD. patent sacking, from Ils. Ornamental Iron and Brass 
AND AT - LONDON. Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 to £30. Complete 





suites of Bed-room Furniture in Mahogany, Fancy 
woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. 
These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON at his 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. ) 
USE ONLY THE 














TRY GLENFIELD 


WN OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
: BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 
Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 

1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being ke;t on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots., 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions i 8 wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—MOoLe's PATENT Boot CompANY, LIMITED, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 anp 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON, 
Agents required in unrepresented districts, 





STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wou- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Trance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





Manufactory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
| 4s the set of five pieces. FURNITURE for Dining- 
| Rooms. A most complete assortment is on show. 
| Easy Chairs, from 37s 6d; gilt Chimney and Pier 


Glasses from 47s 6d. 
iV ILLIAM  5&. BURTON, 
| FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his uuri- 
| valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
| 1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
| and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
| Kingdom by railway is trifling. 
| WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake 
| delivery at a small fixed rate. 











WHITEHEAD'S 
NOLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
Best and cheapest, and most nutritious, Of all 
Grocers and Chemists, 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 
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TWO EXHIBITIONS of £20 a year for three 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Pupils entered before 
y 9 are eligible for either. 
Address, Rev. Jas. R. Woop. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 

1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for three 

rs; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for three years ; 

two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Full 

information given by the Secretary, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


HE Rev. E. S. DODD, M.A. (late 
Assistant Master at Cheam School), receives 
PUPILS under 15 years of age, in a healthy part of 
Surrey. Terms from 80 guineas. The next Term 
begins April 17th. 
For Prospectus, &c., address, Hill Side, Godalming. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 

ited). 

Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. Loca COUNCIL. 

Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 

Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 

J = Cheetham, Esq., late 


7 ITY COLLEGE, EAstsourne. 











bury. 
ne Hon. Earl Lich- 


eld. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 
&e., &., &e. 
W. SWINDLEHOURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
gpectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


F4s HIONS for the SEASON. 





LP, 
W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
| MP. 


NEW STORY by GEORGE ELIOT. 
Will be published with the Magazines. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


BOOK II].—WAITING FOR DEATH. 
Books I. anp II. contain: 
I. MISS BROOKE.—IL OLD AND YOUNG. 
Price 5s each. 
Ww. BLAcKWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





TERBURG'S CELEBRATED PICTURE OF 
THE TREATY OF MUNSTER. 
The APRIL Number of 
RT, PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL, 


f will contain a beautiful Heliotype Reproduction 
of the rare Proof of Suyderhoef's Engraving in the 
tish Museum. 
With Five other Heliotype Illustrations. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street. 


4 ee QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th April. 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1872. No. DCLXXVIIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE MArD OF Sker.—Part IX. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT PoETS.—No. VL. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 
Frencu Home Lire.—No. V. Manners. 
A True Rerormer.—Part IL. 
New Books :— 
The Late Edward Denison. 
Recollections of Sir Henry Holland. 
Memoir of Robert Chambers. 
The Songs of the Russian People. 
THE MINISTERS, THE PARLIAMENT, AND THE COUNTRY. 
W. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











_ GENTLEMEN :— 





J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 

e OOATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 20s.; 

do., with Silk Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton 

Cloths, 42s; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 
facings, 52s 64. 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK- 

e ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress, 

poh 35s; for Walking, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s 
to 42s. 








J. NICOLL’'S EVENING and 
MORNING DRESS. 

§2s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 

Coats, of Twilled Imperial, and other 

bs to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 

Prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits, 

#f the world, completed on the shortest 


s for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 

a Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
y Lieutenant's do., £36. Suits are also 
mens, or for loan. 


_— BOYS :— 
J. NICOLL’S KNICKERBOCKER 


_@ SUITS, from 2ls; morning suits, from 25s; 
evening dress suits, from 55s; Highland suits, from 
33s; also the new Spanish and sailor suits, from one 
guinea; and the Royal Prince costume, from 25s: 
spring overcoats, in tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton 
cloths, from 21s. 


a LADIES :— 














J. NICOLL’S SPRING FASHIONS 
e of RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured 
Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s 
to £8 8s. Pantaloons, 31s 6d. Hats with lace falls, 21s. 
The spring fashions in costumes of Chambertine, 
Cashmere de Roubaix, Poile de Chavre, mohair, 
lin, yacht serges, and other choice materials; also 
showerproof Tweedand Melton cloths, for travelling 
purposes; L'Utile. Marine, and “ Killarney” Water- 
roof Cloaks; Waterproof Tweed Circular Cloaks, 
rom One Guinea; promenade jackets and paletits, 
exquisitely shaped. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON ... 4a. 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 
50 





Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Bold Street, Liverpool. 
39 New Street, Birmingham. 
In each department for every article one fixed and 
—. Moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono SQuARE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 


Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 


PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


BRANCHES | 








OTICE.—A MEMOIR of MAZZINI, 
by Professor MASSON, will appear in the APRIL 
NUMBER of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, which will 
also contain the Continuation of “The STRANGE 
ADVENTURES of a PHAETON,” by W. BLACK, 
Author of “ A Daughter of Heth.” 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
i 150, For APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
‘*CHRISTINA NortH.” Chaps. XV.-XVII. 
“THe Use AND ABUSE OF HOSPITALS.” 
Fairlie Clarke, M.A., M.B. 
“A BénGaul HisToRIcCAL NOVEL.” 
Cowell. 
“CAN COLLEGES REFORM THEMSELVES?” 
“Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
William Black, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” 
&e. Chaps. X.-XIL 
“Tue House oF Lorps.” By Captain S. Flood Page. 
“TURNER AND MULREADY.—ON THE EFFECT OF 
CERTAIN FAULTS OF VISION ON PAINTING, WITH 
EspecrAL REFERENCE TO THEIR WORKS.” By R. 
Liebreich. 
8. “A Memore OF Mazztni.” By Professor Masson. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





By W. 


By Professor 


Fr PE 


Fad od 





On the 26th inst., price One Shilling. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
1. “Goop-Bygz, SWEETHEART!” By Rhoda Broughton, 
Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower "and “ Redas 
a Rose is She.” 
2. ABouT CHARLES LAMB, 
3. A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
4. My LorpDs AND GENTLSMEN. 
5. APRIL Foot. By John Sheehan. 
6. NAPOLEON'S First CAMPAIGN. 
7. No Livine VoIcs. 
8, THE FROLICS OF FASHION. 
9. SUPERHUMAN DWELLING-PLACES. 
10. How I was RUSTICATED FROM CAMBRIDGE, 
11. SPRING FLOWERS. 
12, Tae DeckaseD Wire's Sistsr. By Sydney 
Mostyn. Chaps. XVL, XVIL, XVIIL 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


H E ARGOS Y. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
1, WITHIN THE Mazz. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 11. At the Gate of the Maze. 
— 12. Taking an Evening Stroll. 
13. Miss Blake gets in. 
2. Tue DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 
3. THe Two CLERKS. 
4. ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 
5. THe ORIGIN OF THE ROSE. 
6. TRICKS AT NIGHT. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 
are always provided with experienced dressmakers 
and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. 


materials at ls per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 


They take | 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides | 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
The Queen of the Regiment. By 


KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 

“A charming, fresh, cheery novel. The gleefulness, 
the ease, the heartiness of the writer's style cannot 
fail to please. Her heroine, the Queen of the Regi- 


ment, is a very captivating girl.""—Spectator, 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 
A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
“Mr. Robinson's story possesses the first qualifica- 
tion of a good novel, a well-sustained and interesting 
plot." —Athenwum. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVES.” 3 vols. 
“*Aston-Royal’ abounds with beauties, and that 
thorough insight into human nature which made 
‘St. Olave's' so universally popular."—Aessenger. 


’ 
Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 
of “CasTE,” &. 3 vols. 
“The whole story fascinates the reader's attention.” 
—Standard. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 
Marlborough Street. 


Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as may be adopted by any 
hospital physician in London."—Medical Times and 
Gatette, 

“As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
in England.”"—T7he Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 











This day, 12mo, cloth boards, price 3s 6d ( 3d). 
to ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAK- 
_ ING. Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the 
Bar. Translated from the French of BAUTAIN, 
Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. 
Fifth Edition, carefully corrected. 
London: Lockwoop and Co. 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


ONSIDERATIONSon the MILITARY 
and POLITICAL EVENTS accompanying the 
CONQUEST and SETTLEMENT of the ISLAND of 
BRITAIN, by the SAXONS, DANES, and NORMANS. 
With an Introductory Chapter on the Occupation of 
the Island by the Romans. By Major WILLIAM PRiMe 
Jonks, 7th Surrey Rifle Volunteers, late 5th Fusiliers. 
London: BsmMRoss and Sons, 21 Paternoster Row; 
and Irongate, Derby. 





Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 74, sewed, price Is 6d. 
NDIA; or, Certain Moral and Social 
Questions connected with our Indian Empire. To 
which is added a Reprint of “ India,’ a Pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1857. yy Ricnarp Conereve, MLA., 
M.R.OC.P.L. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row 


~~ Miss BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 


The NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


Bo RT AINSLEIGH. 





HAT WILL THIS COST to 
PRINT? An immediate answer to the 
inquiry, and Specimens of Tyres, and Sizes of Pages, 
with Information for Authors, may be obtained on 
application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.O. 








8vo, Monthly, price Is. 

HE HAWTHORN. A Magazine of 

Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. CoNnTsNTS of 

the APRIL Number.—A Presage of Spriog— The 

Dream of a Rambler, Part I.—Departed, not Dead, 

Part L—A Favourite Poet: Lost and Found—Tact: a 

Birth-Gift—Caserta Vecchia— Disturbed at Night— 

When We were Boys—Nature and Art: a Contrast— 

Reviews:—Whymper's Scrambles among the Alps; 
Hiibuer's Sixtus V.—Our Odds and Ends. 

London: R. WASuHBOURNE, 184 Paternoster Row. 


NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848. 
LORIST and POMOLOGIST: a 
| Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
| High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
|}and Flowers; Usefal Gardening information, ad- 
| dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
| writers; copious Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s, 
| monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.”"—Hereford Journal. “ Well got up.”—Liverpoot 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.” —Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 
-The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


With Illustrations by G. D. Lesiiz, A.R.A., and HUBERT HERKOMER, will be 
published on Wednesday, the 27th inst. 
CONTENTS. 
OLp KENSINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 1. Bricks and Joy. 
2. Dutch Tiles. 
3. To Old Street by the Lanes, 
4, An Afternoon at Penfold's, 
5. Steel Pens and Goose Quills. 
THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 
Ls MINISTRE MALGRE LUI. 
GEORGR BEATTIE. 
THE Paince OF TARENTE'S LOVE-STORY. 
STORY OF THR PLEBISCITS. Told by One of the 7,500,000 who voted *‘ Yes.” 
(With an Illustration.) 





FIVE POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1. The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. Related 


by One of the 7,500,000 who voted Yes.” By MM, ExcKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
1 vol., 7s 6d. 


2. SHOOTING the RAPIDS. By ALEexanpER 


InNES SHAND, Author of “ Against Time,” &c. Three Volumes. 


8, LORD KILGOBBIN: a Tale of Ireland in 


Our Own Time. By CHARLES LEVER, LL.D. Three Volumes. 

“ This is, above all, an Irish political novel, and it is to the sketch of contem- 
porary Irish policy it contains that we would direct attention. The difficulties 
surrounding a task of this kind are many and obvious, and Mr. Lever has, in our 
opinion, displayed not only great tact and skill, but also rare good taste in his 
mode of dealing with them...... Lord Kilgobbin is, in our opinion, the best work of 
fiction that its author has written.”"—Zraminer. 


4, MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hax- 


ILTON Alps. One Volume, 7s. 


= 

5. The ROSE GARDEN. 
of “ Unawares.” One Volume, 7s, 

“This exquisitely-coloured picture of French life......The writer's sense of 

beauty is exquisite, and the flush of delicate colour which she manages to diffuse 

over her pictures has justsuch a mellow charm in it as Claude gives to his most 

exquisite sunsets.” —Spectator. ° 


By the Author 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, profusely illustrated, medium 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


By Professor DESCHANEL. : 
Translated and extended by Professor EVERETT, D.C.L. 

In this work, which has been adopted in the Cambridge and Glasgow Universities, 
Sir W. Thomson's electrometers, units and their dimensions, and other parts of 
modern electrical theory, have been very fully expounded. 

Also, by the same Author and Translator, and with numerous Engravings. 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Price 4s 6d. 

HEAT. Price 4s 6d. 
“ An admirable text-book."—Journal of Science. 
“ Especially suitable for self-instruction.”— Westminster Review. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, 472 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 
DR. OGILVIE’S 
SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 


“ Comprehensive, clear, admirably printed, and far surpassing the common run of 
dictionaries,”—Daily News. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings, 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OrricE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


APANESE ART,.—See THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 

4d, or by post 43d, also for View of Ramsden Estate Buildings, Huddersfleld— 

View and Plan of New Schools, Walsall—The Age and Purpose of Dolmens—Some- 

} non about Domes—Antiquities of Bewcastle, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all 
ewsmen. 
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PUGIN’S GOTHIC FURNITURE. 
Furniture similar to that supplied to 
GRANVILLE BHOTEL 
From the Designs of E, WELBY PUGIN, Esq., 


Can be obtained on application to the Manager of the South-Eastern Works, St. 
wrence, Isle of Thanet. 


N.B.—Estimates given for furnishing Houses complete in the Gothic Style. 


ny 


NEW EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 


Containing the Names and Addresses of more than 20,000 Teachers, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 93. (TO BB PUBLISHED ANNUALLY.) 


THE TEACHERS’ LIST, 


EDITED BY 
PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &., 
AND DKDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


SIR FRANCIS R. SANDFORD, C.B., LL.D., 
Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education. 


The science of Education has, within the last few years, become of such yast 
importance to the country, and the profession of Teacher has been so largely 
developed both in character and numbers, that a Work which will embrace every 
important educational establishment of Great Britain is almost a necessity, and 
“THE TEACHERS’ LIST ” will, from its objects and great scope, endeavour to 
take the same position as the Clergy List and others of the same status. 

The Publication has no connection with any “ Educational Agency,” nor is it 
intended to give undue prominence to any publishing house, but its main object ig 
“ to raise teaching to the dignity of a profession, by supplying a Public Register of 
duly qualified Teachers for every class of school.” 

The Work is divided into three sections :— 

Part I. includes a Calendar of all universities, colleges, grammar, endowed, pro- 
prietary, scientific, art, and trade schools, together with a list of the principal 
private schools in the kingdom. 

Part II. embraces an alphabetical directory of the names and positions of every 
professor or teacher in the kingdom who can show a qualification by degree or 
examination. This includes a separate alphabetical list of all the certificated 
teachers in Great Britain at present engaged in Government schools, with particu- 
lars of training college and date of examination for certificate, 

Part III. forms a complete list of the School Boards throughout the country, 
with the names of the members and officers. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S. W. 





Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
q SSE and POSSE; a Comparison of Divine Eternal Laws and 
Powers, as severally indicated in Fact, Faith, and Record. By Henry 
THOMAS BRAITHWAITE, M.A., Cantab., and of the Hon. Soc. of the Inner Temple. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HE PEOPLE'S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuartes Tennant. 
Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





ANEW ALGEBRA by BISHOP COLENSO and the REV. J. HUNTER, M.A. 
Nearly ready, in 18mo., 


N INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA; containing the Chief 
Rules in the First Part of Colenso’s * Elements of Algebra,” simplified, with 
Additional Illustrations, and followed by a large Appendix of New Examples 
arranged in the Order of the Rules. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Natal; and the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the. 
National Society's Training College, Battersea. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published in imperial 4to, price 12s 6d, cloth, the Third Edition of the 
EY to the LONDON MONEY MARKET. By Arruvur 
K Crump. 
“A very useful work.”—TZimes. 
“Commercial men will find, in Mr. Crump's laborious compilation, a vast deal of 
indispensable information arranged ready to hand.""—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
“It is to be hoped nota few will test the value of his ‘ Key,’ and will conse- 
quently be warned in time to protect themselves from ruin.”—A¢henwum, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo, price 14s, cloth. 


y= on HISTORICAL TRUIH. By Anprew Bisser. 





“ We express our gratitude to Mr. Bisset for the masterly and thorough analysis 
which entitles him to a high place in the ranks of judicial historians.........It 
would be well if all historical students would read Mr. Bisset’s essays, with the 
purpose not of accepting his conclusions, but of sifting the evidence on which they 
rest, and of judging for themselves whether it be possible to come to any other.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in Svo, price 5s, sewed. 


ANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for ENGLISH 
READERS. Vol. I. Part I. A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON KANT'S ABS- 
THETIC, WITH 4 CONTROVERSIAL CHAPTER ON Mr. J. S. MILL's Empirical DERIVA- 
TION OF Space. By J.P. ManarPry, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College,and 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 
Nearly ready, VoL. ILI. containing a Translation of Kant's Prolegomena to any 
Future Metaphysic, with Critical Notes and Appendices. 
*.* Vou. I. Parti. and VoL. II. completing the work in Three Volumes 8vo, 
will be published in the course of the present year. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and OCo,, Paternoster Row. 





HISTORICAL WORKS by Professor C. D. YONGE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Syo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


HREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. By 
CuHArRLes Duke YONGE, Regius Professor of Modern History and English 

Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 

By the same Author, uniform with the above. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times te the Year 1866. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 7s 6d. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 7s 6d. 

“One of the best compendiums we have seen of English Literature."—Zdinburgh 
Courant. $ 

“This is a book which every student should possess ; itis broad in design, minute 
and careful in execution, and it contains a great amount of most valuable informa- 
tion and advice on a subject which Is not easily exhausted."—Sco/sman, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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THE LAMBETH REVIEW. 





R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 


52 PARLIAMENT Street, S.W. 





PRICE HALF-A-CROWN A NUMBER. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


IS A QUARTERLY REVIEW 

OF LITERATURE AND ART, 

OF ARCHZOLOGY AND POLITICKS, 
THE ORGAN OF ENGLISH CHURCHMEN, 
IS ATTACHED TO NO PARTY, 
CONTAINS REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
CONTAINS POLITICAL ARTICLES, 
CONTAINS HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW | 


DEFENDS THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF DISSENTERS, 
AGAINST THE TREACHERY OF ALLIES, 
AGAINST THE INJUSTICE OF AUTHORITY, 
AGAINST THE AGGRESSIONS OF INFIDELS, 
AGAINST THE PROMOTERS OF DISESTABLISH- 
MENT, 
AGAINST THE PLOTS OF RADICALS, | 
AGAINST THE ERRORS OF HERETICKS, 
AGAINST THE APATHY OF FRIENDS. 


7 
THE LAMBETH REVIEW 
For MARCH 
Contains the following Articles :— 


1. DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 

2, THE VENETIAN ARISTOCRACY. 

3, — FABLES CONCERNING seal 
OPES. 








4. Beis CLERMONT'S “SIR JOHN FORTESCUE 
AND HIS DESCENDANTS | 

5. ARCHITECTURE OF OUR CIVIL AND DO-|! 
MESTIC BUILDINGS. | 

6. ON PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED. 

1. THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ BILL. By Rev: 
Smith, of Taunton. 


with ious Reviews of Booka: Legends 
Bood—Helps's Thoughts upon Government 
n—Irone’s Athanasius contra Mun- } 
) Manning's Lenten Indult—Seven | 
ia Oountry Parish—Ffoulkes on Union | 
Four Lectures at St. Pau!l's—The | 
of Pere Besson—My Sunday Friend | 
of the Church—Vaux's Sermon Notes | 
iyateries of Holy Church—Report of 
a Congress—Field's Stones of the Tem- | 
ples—Shipley's Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms— 
elf's Make up for Lost Time—Oxenham's Recollec- | 
tions of Ober-Ammergau—Newman's University Ser- 
mons—Denison’s Correspondence with the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, &c. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


DEFENDS THE ESTABLISHED VHURCH 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF DISSENTERS, 
AGAINST THE APATHY OF FRIENDS, 

AGAINST THE ERRORS OF HERETICKES, 
AGAINST THE PLOTS OF RADICALS, 

AGAINST THE PROMOTERS OF DISESTABLISH- 
AGAINST THE AGGRESSIONS OF INFIDELS, 
AGAINST THE INJUSTICE OF AUTHORITY, 
AGAINST THE TREACHERY OF ALLIES. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


IS FREE FROM PARTY BIAS, 
CONTAINS REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
CONTAINS POLITICAL ARTICLES, 
CONTAINS HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 





“LAMBETH REVIEW | 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, | 
) THE ORGAN OF ENGLISH CHURCHMEN, 
IS ATTACHED TO NO PARTY. 

PRICE HALF-A-CROWN A NUMBER. 
FREE BY POST FOR 11s PER ANNUM. 








THE LAMBETH REVIEW. 





R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 


52 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 





| place quite by itself. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN AND COMPANY’ 


| 
8 j 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. | 


A NOVEL with TWO HEROES. By the | 
Author of “ Beethoven: A Memoir.” 
“We can sincerely congratulate Mr. Graeme on hay- 
ing achieved a decided literary success.”"—Athenwum. | 
“A story of deep interest, and something more—a | 
love story (or rather two or three love stories), without | 
| the slightest frivolity .....The domestic scenes have 
| not often been excelled. The dramatic scenes are 
powerful almost to painfulness in their intensity. 
There is not a dull page in the novel.""—Scotsman. 
“ This eminently readable novel...... displays a know- 
ledge of human nature and a power of description of | 
the happiest kind.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


|BEETHOVEN: a Memoir. By Elliott | 


GragMek. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. 
FERDINAND HILLER. Beautifally printed, and | 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
“ We can, without reservation, :ecommend it as the 
most trustworthy and the pleasantest Memoir of Beet- 
hoven published in England."'—Odserver. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: a Compen- 


dious History of, and of the English Language, 
from the Norman Conquest. With numerous 
Specimens. By George L. Crark, LL.D. Now 
ready, a New Edition, in 2 large 8vo vols., hand- 
somely bound in cloth, £1 58; in tree calf, 
£1 17s 6d. 

“Professor Craik’s book—going. as it does, through 
the whole history of the language—probably takes a 
The great value of the book is 
its thorough comprehensiveness. He is always clear 
and straightforward, and deals not in theories but in 
facts."—Saturday Review. 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS. 


Second Series. By Henry SovurnGats. Square 
8vo, printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound 
in cloth and gold, 12s 6d. The same, handsome 
morocco antique, £1 Is. 
“Fully sustains the deserved reputation achieved by 
the First Series."—John Bull. 


] 
| AITKEN’S (William, M. D., Professor of 
Pathology in theArmy Medical School, &c.), ‘ The 
SCIENE and PRACTICE of MEDICINE.’ In 2 
vols, 8yo, bound in cloth, with a Steel Plate, Map, 
and nearly 200 Woodcuts. The Sixth Edition, 
price 38s. 
“A more excellent work we really do not know."— 
Lancet. 
*“ We most strongly recommend Dr. Aitken's work to 
| every student and practitioner of medicine.”"—Medical 
| Times and Gatette, 


‘DOMESTIC MEDICINE (Dr. Spencer 
THOMSON'S) : a Dictionary of Domestic Medi- 
cine and Household Surgery; with an additional 
Chapter on the Management of the Sick-Room. 
Invaluable to Families. Ninth Edition. thoroughly 
revised. Llustrated. Large 8vo, cloth, 750 pp. 88 6d. 

“Dr. Thomson has fully succeeded in conveying to 
| the public a vast amount of useful professional know- 
| ledge.”"—Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 





Professor W. J. MACQUORN RANKINE’S WORKS. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ; comprising 


Engineering, Surveys, Earthworks, Foundations, 
Masonry, Carpentry, Metal Work, Roads, Rail- 
ways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, Harbours, &e. 
With numerous Tables and Illustrations. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
“ Surpasses in merit every existing work of the kind. 
eeeese As a manual it is unrivalled. The book is an 
honour to the author.”—Zngineer. 


MACHINERY and MILL-WORK. Illus- 
trated with nearly 200 Woodcuts. Price 12s 6d. 


“A valuable addition to engineering literature."— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


APPLIED MECHANICS, With numerous 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Price 12s 6d. 
“Cannot fail to be adopted as a text-book.” —Mining 
Journal. 


The STEAM-ENGINE, and other PRIME 


MOVERS. With numerous Tables and [)lustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition, price 12s 6d. 


USEFUL RULES and TABLES, 
Sdition, price 9s. 
“A ene of the engineer." — Atheneum, 


Third 


Price 1s each, by post Is 14. 
GRIFFIN’S SHILLING MANUALS. 
Edited by Jonn Timps. Bound in a neat cloth. 

1, PoPpULAR SCIENCE. 

2. ONE THOUSAND Domestic Hints. 

3. OppITI£s OF History. 

4, THOUGHTS FoR TIMES AND SEASONS. 

5. CHARACTERISTICS OF GREAT MEN. 

6. CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE Lirg. 
“ Capital little books."—Mechanic's Magazine. 


“Will ensure many a pleasant and pro@table half- 
hour to the family circle."—North British Daily Mail. 


‘LORD BYRON: 





10 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. 





NEW LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 





| wie an Original Portrait and Facsimile of Byron's 


First Letter. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


Wa ACRITICAL ESSAY ON HIS PLACE IN LITSRATURE. 
By KARL ELZE. 
Translated and Edited with Notes. 


8vo, 16s. 


“Karl Elze has used wisely and judiciously the 
materials illustrative of Byron; and the skilful and 


| artistic use which he has made of them gives a charm 


to the narrative, which is clear, compact, and well 
arranged. Not the least interesting part of the book 
are the last two chapters, in which he treats of Byron's 
characteristics and his place in literature. The book 
is one which all the admirers of Byron must read." 
Notes and Queries, 

“Professor Elze has been presented in a manner 
werthy of his deserts, and the English public will have 
before it a work, on the correctness of which it can 
rely, while the style is flowing and readable. Besides 
the constant care which the translator has exercised 
with regard to the text, he has done some service by 
collecting in an appendix several interesting contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Byron,”"—Athen.eum. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 





Complete IN A CASB, price One Guinea, 


The POCKET EDITION of the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. Beautifully printed 
in clear type and on good paper. Complete in 8 
Pocket Volumes, bound and in a case. 


“Unquestionably the most compact, portable, and 
handy edition of Lord Byron's works. Here we have 
in volumes of most convenient size, beautifully printed, 
carefully edited, and bound in a style at once elegant 
and serviceable, the complete works of the noble poet, 
It was a happy thought to bring out Lord Byron's 
poems in this form. Small volumes, when printed 
with fine clear type sufficiently large, are much 
pleasanter to hold in the hand and read than heavy 
ones.”"—Civil Service Gatetie, 


Post 8vo, 2s 6d in a wrapper; or 3s 6d in Morocco cloth. 


The PEARL EDITION of the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. Beautifully printed 
in clear type and complete iu one volume. 


“The Pearl edition of Lord Byron's works is cer- 
tainly a most remarkable reprint. For half-a-crown 
may now be had a complete and faithful collection of 
the poet's works. The type is beautifullyclear. Cheap 
as this edition is it has by no means a cheap look. It 
is handsome enough to content a biblio-maniac: and is 
remarkable for that equal finish which makes all work 
pleasant to the eye. The best edition of Byron is now 
brought within the means of the poorest student of the 
English classics."—/all Mall Gazette. 





VaAriorum Epirions, 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Library 


Edition. Portrait, 6 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Cabinet 


Edition. Plates, 10 vols. feap. 8vo, 30s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Popular 


Edition. Portrait and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 93. 


MOORE'S LIFE of Lord BYRON. 


Cabinet Edition. Plates, 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 18s. 


MOORE'S LIFE of Lord BYRON. 


Popular Edition. Portraits, royal 8vo, 93. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. 
Now ready, 8vo, 7s 64, 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


Delivered in Edinburgh, January, 1872. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





Shortly, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 560, cloth. 


THE MARTYRDOM 


APOTHEOSIS. 


A NARRATIVE 


By WINWOOD READE. 


This work is a sketch of Human History, com- 
tmencing with the animalcules of the Primeval Sea, 
and coneluding with speculations on the ultimate 
destiny of Man. It also shows that Africa is entitled 
to a place in the Biography of Civilization. The follow- 
ing problems are discussed in the course of the last 
chapter, which is complete in itself:—Birth of the 
Solar System from a Gas—How the Earth became 
habitable—How Life began—How Reason and Love 
originated—How the Pair became a Family—How the 
Family became a Herd—How the Herd became a Clan 
—Invention of Language—The civilizing influence of 
Murder—Discovery of Fire—Invention of Agriculture 
—A Theory of Music—Origin of Art—Origin of Science 
—The Ghost Religion—The Discovery of God—Con- 
science due to the Darwinian Law—The Affections are 
Weapons—The Shepherds, the Fishermen, and the 





TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 69 Paternoster Row, London. 


OF MAN AND HOHIS 


OF NATIONS. 


Agriculturists—Description of the Old World—Egypt, 
Babylonia, India, and China: why they became 
civilized—The Persian Conquest—Why Greece sur- 
passed Egypt—The Professors at Alexandria—Rome 
and Carthage—The Roman Empire—The New Religion 
—Character of Jesus—The arly Christians—The 
Established Church—The Arabs and the Eastern 
Empire—The Germans and the Western Empire—The 
Dark Ages—The Glories of Christian Rome—The 
Renaissance—The Struggle for Liberty—The Reforma- 
tion—The French Revolution—The Future of the 
Human Race—The Inequality of Man—Fallacies of the 
Communists—The Victories of Science—Artificial 
Foods—Air Locomotion—The Earth a Pleasure Gar- 
den—Extinction of Disease—Extinction of Sin—Ex- 
tinction of God-worship—Invention of Immortality— 
Migration into Space. 





Just published, medium 8yo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s, 


EMPIRE IN ASIA: How we Came by It. 


A BOOK OF CONFESSIONS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. 
* An historical work of considerable value.”"—Zaw Times. 


“Mr, Torrens has written a very valuable and interesting work."—G/obe. 
“ Without risk of being charged with hyperbole, we may pronounce the work extremely vigorous, terse, 


poetical, eloquent.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


“* Confessions’ which are as pregnant with instruction as they are eloquently and even dramatically 


written.” —Noneonformist. 


“ The story is told with a freshness, a piquancy and eloquence, and a measured strength of invective 
which cannot fail to interest and even to fascinate the dullest readers.” —Zcho. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 


SON’S NEW WORKS. 





The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP PARKER. Forming the New Volume 


of “THe LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.” By WALTER FarQuHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of 


Chichester. 8yvo, 18s. 


LETTERS of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Second Series. Edited 


by Henry CHORLEY. Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. Ernst Curtius. 


A. W. Warp, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. 1V. (From Athens under the Thirty 


to the Death of Epaminondas.) Demy 8vo, 188 


THIRD EDITION OF 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the Doctor. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
LIVES of the PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. By H.R.H. the 


Duc p'AUMALE. Translated, with the sanction of His Royal Highness, by the Rev. 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


LETTERS from INDIA. By the 


“Up the Country.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of MY LIFE. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 


Translated by the Right Hon. Lady Herbert. 2 vols., 24s. 


LETTERS and OTHER WRITINGS of the late EDWARD DENISON, 


M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, Bart. Second Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Translated by 


Brown-Borthwick. 





EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ NEW BOOKg. 


Now ready. 
L 
A SECOND EDITION. 
COLONEL GORDON CUMMING’'S 


WILD MEN and WILD BEASTS. 


Containing Nineteen Graphic Illustrations in 

graphy and Lithography, from Sepia Drowiage ty 

Colonel Baigrie and others, of Scenes in Camp ‘and 

Jungle, in one volume quarto, uniform with the First 
Edition. Price 24s. 


2. 
Also a CHEAPER EDITION of the same boo 
Eleven Illustrations in Lithography, in one Pi 
demy 8vo, handsomely bound. Price 12s, 


3. 
TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Complete in Two Vols. demy 8yo, 21s, 

“These two volames form a rare and welcome 
addition to English literature.”"—Nonconformist, March 
13, 1872. 

“The work of a brilliant and highly cultivated intel- 
lect."—Standard, Dec. 9, 1871. 

“One of the most brilliant books that France has 
produced for years.” —Spectator, Nov. 4, 1872, 

“No other history of our literature can match 
Taine’s in comprehensive grasp of thought, brillianey 
of style, and trustworthiness of statement.”"—Daily 
News, Dec, 26, 1871. 

“M. Taine’s history is one of the most important 
contributions that have been made for many years to 
the scientific study of literature."—Jritish Quarterly 
Review. 

“A work like M. Taine’s performs, so to speak, the 
part of a contemporary posterity. [t enables us to sur- 
vey our own literature from a point of view we could 
not reach ourselves.” — Westminster Review, 

“A brilliant and original book, as interesting as a 
novel, yet working out a philosophical theory which, iu 
the author's opinion, explains the world's history as 
well as England's.”"—Athenzum, Jan. 20, 1872. 

© saseeves Weare bound to bear testimony at once to the 
very great ability with which M. Van Laun has trans- 
lated the work." —Zxaminer, Oct. 21, 1871. 


Edinburgh: EpMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





On Ist April will be published. 


THE ZANEID OF VIRGIL 
BOOKS VII. TO XIL 
Translated in English Blank Verse. 
By Lord RAVENS WORTH 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
Lately published. 
BOOKS I. TO VL 
Translated by G. K. RICKARDS, M.A. 
Uniform with the above, price Ss. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





THE CHEAP EDITION OF NICHOLAS MICHELL’'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, feap 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d, 
THE POETRY OF CREATION. 


“The Author begins with a consideration of the vast 
orbs in space: he then goes on to describe the creation 
of our own and other worlds...... Descriptions follow 
full of power and beauty. This is a really able work.” 
—Literary World. 

“ There is a never-failing attraction in his themes.” 
—New Monthly Magazine, 

“In the ‘ Poetry of Creation’ Mr. Michell has selected 
a subject as sublime and grand as that of Milton, and 
brought to bear upon it discoveries in astronomical 
science unknown when the great Epic of Paradise was 
wrought...... Such lines of power are sparkling like 
gems on every page, our difficulty being how to select 
amidst the profusion. We assure our readers a rich 
reat.”"—Durham Chronicle, Jan. 26th. 


Also ready, each Volume complete in itself, price 1s 6d. 
Famous WOMEN AND HEROES—PLEASURE—THE Im- 








Hon. Emily Eden, Authoress of 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MORTALS, OR GLIMPSES OF PARADISE—SIBYL OF CORN- 
WALL—RUINS OF MANY LANDS—LONDON IN LIGHT 
AND DARKNESS; with all the Author's shorter Poems, 
and a Portrait. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside; 
and all Booksellers. 





AN ATTEMPT TO TEACH CHILDREN RELIGION 
WITHOUT SECTARIANISM. 


Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 


2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARK EVANS. 


“In this little book I have tried to make God and 
Christ real to children...... Our earliest impressions and 





NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF PUNCH. 


beliefs have a life-long hold upon us, and it may be 
that a simpler setting forth of Christ's Gospel to the 
children of this generation may tend to bind them and 
those who follow them in the cords of love—love that 





r r > r oa yrove a ( s no creeds of hums 
VOL. III. of The NEW LIBRARY SERIES of PUNCH | Wee's sstavlish tt; love that will eet forth it 


will be published on Tuesday, March 26th, price 21s, in a 


handsome leather binding. 


VOLUME L., price 16s, and VOLUME IL., price 21s, are kept on Sale by all Booksellers. 


London: PUNCH OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street; and BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. | 


power by drawing all men to Jesus.” —Author's preface 
London: H. SOTHERAN, J. BAER and Co., 136 Strand, 
W.C.; and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 


; 





| LD COINS FOR SALE. — Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, 
&c. Lists free. 
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-HELP. With Illustrations of Con- 


r duct and Perseverance. 90th Thousand. 6s. 


(TER. A Companion Volume to 


“Self-Help.” 12th Thousand. 6s, 


3. 
of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 9th 
Edition. 8vo. Uniform with “ Lives of Engineers.” 
21s. 


4. 
The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 


IRELAND. 4th Edition. 6s. 


A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
th Thousand. 6s. 
F JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY EARL STANHOPE. 


This day is published, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


' CELLANIES—SECOND SERIES, 
x Collected and Edited by EARL STANHOPE. 
“All historians and students of history will owe 
Stanhope a heavy debt of gratitude. Without 
. hig aid the Historical Manuscripts’ Commission might 
ver have been started, and the National Portrait 
Ballery was entirely due to him. And then, apart 
from his larger and more important writings, which 
will always hold their own, the two volumes of Stan- 
hope ‘ Miscellanies ’ arefull of curious fragments and of 
materials pour servir.”—Athenvum. 

“This volume is valuable for its illustration of his- 
tory,as the names of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, Prince 
Metternich, and Louis Napoleon will serve to prove, 
while the curious illustrations of Lady Wortley Monta- 

‘s detention in Brescia, of the sad story of Major 
André, and the names of Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
Hallam illustrate its literary value."— Notes and (Queries, 

*,* Copies of the Former volume may still be had. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, Tenth Thousand, post Svo, 6s. 


BENEDICITE; 

OR, THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 
Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and 

Design manifested by the Creator in His Works. 

By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 

“One of the most charming books of its kind that 
we have ever met with. The astronomical chapters 
are models in their way; thoroughly untechnical and 
igible to persons who have had no 
waining.’—Literary Churchman. 
@ommon book. Dr. Child exhibits the 
Mestimonies of nature to the power, wis- 
ss of God. Full of important scien- 
pervaded by devout religious feeling, 
imirableexample of the great service 
sinent learning may do the cause of trath.”"— 

r nt 


Jou McrrAy, Albemarle Street. 
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ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000, 
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of communicating information to English and Ameri 
can Tourists, or Travellers in general, and inserted in 
the copies of MunrayYy’s FOREIGN and ENGLISH 
HANDBOOKS. 

Advertisements, accompanied by a remittance, must 
be received by the 20TH of APRIL, and as only a 
limited space is allowed, preference is given to those 
‘more immediately addressed to Tourists, 


JOHN MvurrRAY, Albemarle Street, London. 


Dr. RAINY'S REPLY to Dean STANLEY. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


HREE LECTURES on the CHURCH 

of SCOTLAND. with especial reference tc the | 

Dean of Westminster's recent course on that subject. 

Delivered in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on the 24th, 

26th, and 3ist January, 1872. By Ropert RAINy, 

D.D., Professor of Church History, New College, 
Edinburgh. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co, 
Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN, 








Just ‘published. : 
AY ISDOM versus SATAN onthe STAGE 


of TIME; or, the Spirit World Unveiled by 
Elijah the Prophet: an Epic Poem, containing 48 Books, 
664 pages, Svo, 10s 6d, or with Plates, 15s. The Plates 
re large Astronomical Charts, explaining Ezekiel's 
Vision and the Great Pyramid of Egypt (cr the Key to 
the Material Creation of God), and proving the Bible to 
be a Scientific Book. 

London: Smpkiy, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Belfast: W. H. Greer. 





Just published, price 6d, post free. 


HE HARMONY of SCRIPTURE on 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT; or, the Truths con- 
tained in the Views of Origen and Augustine reconciled 
by the Earlier Doctrine of Conditional Punishment. An 
Address prepared at the request of a Ruridecanal 
Chapter. By the Rev. SAMUEL MINTON, M.A. 

“I candidly admit that I have been much shaken by 
The subject has taken 
strong hold of me.’"—FROM AN ARCHDEACON. 

“The most convincing and irrefragable arguments 
eevee heard.”"—FROM 4 FORMER MEMBER OF PARLIA- 


London : ELLIoT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 
SECOND EDITION, with Portrait of the Author by F. Watts, R.A., and 12 Illustrations (550 pp.), 8vo, 18s. 


ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


From the Time of the Romans to the Funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE MODERN SCHEMES FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE INTERIOR. 
By H, H. MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 


the very close, indeed, the book is full of vigour and 
life."—Saturday Review. 

“St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey have both been 
singularly fortunate in flading historians, and we have 
thus got as complete a record and as faithful a picture 
of the history of these two cathedrals as we could 
desire.” —Vonconformist. 


“The ‘Annals of St. Paul's,’ from beginning to end, 
is what it purports to be, a history of the Cathedral. 
Dean Milman has grasped the greatness of a cathe- 
dral, just because he, almost alone among modern 
dcans, seems to have understood what a cathedral was 
and is. The book is wonderfully pleasant reading. To 











Third and Revised Edition, with 40 Illustrations (760 pp.), Svo, 21s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


From the Foundation of the Abbey to the Present Time. 
By A. Ps STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
JOHN MUBRAY, Albemarle Street. 





PROGRESS OF THE TRADE OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, with an Index, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, 


And of the Economic Progress of the British Nation, 1763-1870. 


By Professor LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Commerce and Commercial Law, King’s College, 
ndon. 


Tue Epitor’s Preracs. 


“No history of British commerce for the last one | interests in the empire, as a repertory of facts for the 
financier and economist, as a manual for the British 
trader all the world over, and as a class-book for sta- 
dents of political and ial ics, I trust this 
‘History of British Commerce’ may prove of practical 
utility. In most cases the authorities quoted are given, 
and these are generally the highest aud most trust- 
worthy extant.” 


hundred years has as yet appeared, though the facts 
connected with it are replete with interest and instruc- 
tion. The large quarto volumes of Macpherson and 
Anderson are chronological records of commercial 
transactions, rather than histories, and they end just 
when commerce began to expand into any real import- 
ance. As an account of one of the most important 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 





DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES, A NEW, REVISED, AND POPULAR 
EDITION. 


Now ready, 6th and thoroughly Revised Edition (11th Thousand), with Glossary of Terms, post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION ; 


Or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “ The Naturalist's Voyage Round the World,” &c., &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 








LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, 11th Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. each, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as 
Illustrative of Geology. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S, 


Also, by the Same. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


With 600 Illustrations. 


“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological 
student what Sir John Hersche! did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young 
beginners in natural science had long wanted a sbort 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Post 8vo, 9s, 


manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should 
yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts 
and principles of the science. Now they have it— 
Examiner. 


Albemarle Street. 





ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


Now ready, with a Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


A Sketch of the Church and the 


OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


Empire in the Fourth Century. 


By Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol Coll. Oxon., Vicar of Mid-Lavant, Sussex. 


“Mr. Stephens has considerable powers of descrip- 
tion, and has given us a life-like picture of the cele- 
brated Archbishop of Constantinople. He has fairly 
accomplished the design which he laid before himself 
atcommencing his work of writing a supplementary 
chapter on ecclesiastical history. He has even done 
more, for he has made his biography quite intelligible 
to readers who may be taking up the subject for the 


JOHN MURRAY 


first time ; and we even think that one who had never 
even heard of St. Chrysostom—and how many there 
may be in that predicament we will not attempt to 
determine—might read this volume with interest and 
advantage. Upon the whole we think the author may 
fairly be congratulated in having achieved a success. 
—Literary Churchman, 


Albemarle Street. 
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